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AGENDA! 


At the Chicago Tribune, we believe that corporate 
responsibility goes beyond our role as communicator. 
With solid waste disposal looming as one of the hot 
political and environmental issues of the 1990’s, the 
Chicago Tribune is proud to be already positioned as a 
leader in the newsprint recycling effort. 


The Chicago Tribune is one of the largest users of 
recycled newsprint in the United States. Approximately 
45 to 50 percent of its annual newsprint supply comes 
from the Quebec and Ontario Paper Company’s* 
Thorold mill, the only facility in Canada making 
newsprint from recycled newspapers. 


IN ADDITION TO USING RECYCLED NEWSPRINT... 

the Chicago Tribune has a variety of other measures in 
place to minimize its output of solid waste, including 
the recycling of core waste (leftover, uninked 
newsprint), unsold newspapers, newsprint role cores, 
aluminum print plates, and film scraps. 


The important discovery we’ve made during all these 
changes is that by tackling environmental problems 
now, we can make a significant investment in our 
future. And that should be part of everyone’s corporate 
agenda! 


*The Quebec and Ontario Paper Company is a Tribune 
Company subsidiary. 
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San Diego 


made us change 
our name. 


Our specialty here at the San 
Diego Tribune is San Diego. A 
late bloomer, San Diego is now 


the sixth-largest American city, 


ranking first among the top 10 
in its proportion of college grad- 
uates. San Diegans just shrug off 
the usual phrase in media stories: 
“No longer a sleepy Navy town...” 
Covering such a rapidly emerg- 
ing city is a challenge we love. It’s 
our job to be first to understand 














and report the trends of San 
Diego communities. 

Along the way, some of our 
readers pointed out that the 
words “San Diego” weren't in 
the name of our newspaper. 
Never had been. 

For the record, we’ve fixed 
that. Have a look at our new 
nameplate. It’s the name of 
the newspaper you read to 
understand San Diego. 











“I know we 
have today’s 
most advanced 
inserting system!” 


John D. Nix 
Asst. Production Mgr./Press-Processing 
The Post and Courier—Charleston, S.C. 


“From the very first day we got good 
production,” says John Nix about his 
new inserting system—featuring the 
NP2299 inserter, ICON zone con- 
trol/repair and Gripper Conveyor. 
Yet that first day really didn’t surprise 
John. He admits, ‘We looked a long 
time. Two years! Nothing else com- 
pared with Harris Graphics.” And 
John’s a man who knows inserting. 
"When I got involved in the mail- 
room 20 years ago, all we had was a 
comics and maybe one or two inserts,” 
he recalls. ‘‘Since then, I’ve seen a lot 
of changes.” The most recent change: 
an entirely new mailroom. 


"We just got to the point where we 
had to put more pieces together in one 
pass...cut down on the time it takes 
too,” John states. Has Harris Graphics 
helped him achieve those goals? “‘I 
think it’s great!”’ John exclaims. ‘'The 
combination of NP2299, ICON and 
Gripper Conveyor is an advancement 
in technology. The boss wanted us 

to buy what’s right. And I know we 
made the right decision.” So what’s 

the boss think? ‘‘The paper benefited 
immediately from the new Harris 
Graphics equipment,” claims Joe 
Smoak, General Manager. “‘It has met, 
and often exceeded, our expectations.” 


If you expect a lot from an inserting 
system, then contact Roger Miller, 
Director of Sales—Newspaper 
Products, at (513) 278-2651. 
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BINDERY AND FORMS PRESS DIVISION 


4900 Webster Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45414 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 





" BOSS,IN THE PAST TWO WEEKS IVE BEEN TO E. BERLIN 
WARSAW, BUCHAREST, MOSCOW, ARMENIA AND 
AZERBAIJAN — ANY CHANCE OF A COUPLE OF 

NICE, QUIET WEEKS ON THE SUBURBAN BEAT- ?” 


FEBRUARY 

14-16—Ohio Newspaper Association Annual Convention, Hyatt on Capitol 
Square, Columbus. 

15-18—California Newspaper Publishers Association Conference, Hotel del 
Coronado, San Diego. 

16-18—Women in Photojournalism: “Beyond Our Borders,” Second Annual 
Women’s Conference, Sponsored by the NPPA Women’s Commit- 
tee, Houston, Texas. 

18-20—SNPA Key Executives Conference, Pier 66 Resort and Marina, Fort 
Lauderdale. 1s 

22-23—New England Newspaper Advertising Executives Association, 3 y, Paes 


Winter Convention, Guest Suites Hotel, Cambridge, Mass. | : ¥/ 
22-25—Maryland-Delaware-D.C. Press Association, Winter Convention, j 7 Ye WY YY Z 
The Columbia Inn, Columbia, Md. J ( ih >» \ 7) : 
23-25—Alabama Press Association, Winter Convention Auburn. “A VA a Yj aD 
23-25—Foundation for American Communications, The United States and J , ds RES AX 
Latin America, Westin Paso del Norte, El Paso, Texas. 
MARCH 
3-5—Great Lakes/Midstates Newspaper Production Conference, Windsor 
Hilton, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
4-7—1Inland Press Association's Annual Key Executive Conference, Innis- 
brook Resort, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
5-7—Inter American Press Association, Managua, Nicaragua, Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel. 
5-9——-Newspapers in Education Week. 
7-11—Association of Free Community Papers, Mid-Winter Conference, 
Ritz Carlton, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 
8-11—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, Mid-Winter Meeting, Key 
Largo, Fla. 
14-16—NENA Winter Convention, Westin Hotel, Boston. 
14-17—National Newspaper Association, Annual Government Affairs Con- 
ference, Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 
16-18—Foundation for American Communications, Environmental Issues in 
California: Setting the Nation’s Agenda, Alsilomar Conference Cen- 
ter, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
18-20—SNPA Newspaper Operations Conference and Trade Show, Hyatt 
Westshore Hotel, Tampa. 
23-25—Society of Professional Journalists, Regional Convention, New 
Haven Park Plaza and Yale University. 
28-30—America East Conference, Hershey Lodge & Convention Center, 
Hershey, Pa. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


FEBRUARY 
11-21—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Newspaper Leadership, St. 
Petersburg. 





AS 
About Awards 


Editor of the Year. Norman Pearlstine, managing editor 
of the Wall Street Journal, has won the David Beveridge 
Jr. Award as Editor of the Year from the National Press 
Foundation. 





Business Luminaries. Five newspaper people were 
among the 10 winners of the Business Luminary Awards 
presented by the Business Journalism Review: Larry Bir- 
ger, editor of the Miami Herald’s Business/Monday sec- 
tion; Robert J. Cole, business reporter at the New York 
Times; William L. Dunn, former chairman of the Dow 
Jones Information Services Group; Karen Elliot House, 

vice president of the International Group at Dow Jones; 
11-21—American Press Institute, Executive Editors/Managing Editors Hal Ritter, managing editor of the Money section of USA 
(under 75,000 circulation), Reston, Va. ie To day. 
12-14—ANPA/INAME Workshop, Leadership in the Advertising Department, 
St. Petersburg Hilton & Towers, St. Petersburg. 


18—Associated Press Sports Editors/Association for Women in Sports 


N. Calif. SPJ winners. Frank McCulloch, managing edi- 
Media, Sports and Labor Relations Seminar, Embassy Suites, 


Tietaen, Mier soir to AOE Seabeaaee Slates tor of the San Francisco Examiner, received a special 
. ly prior \d-wi Ing . . ° 
18-21—SNPA Seminar, Advanced Layout, Design and Graphics, Gaines- honor from the Northern California Chapter of the Society 
ville, Fla. of Professional Journalists in recognition of his nearly five 
18-23—American Press Institute, Executive Development Program (over decades on the newspaper business that included top 


75,000 circulation), Reston, Va. editorial posts at the Los Angeles Times, Time-Life and 
19-23—The Gannett Center for Media Studies, Technology Seminar for McClatchy Newspapers 


Educators, Journalism Building, Columbia University, New York City. ; 
23—PNPA Foundation, Weekly Advertising Sales (Western Pa.), Press Professional achievement awards went to Mary Ellen 
Leary, free-lance political reporter for the Pacific News 


Center, Harrisburg. 
26-3/2—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, The News Library and the Service; and David Perlman, science editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Newsroom, St. Petersburg. 
MARCH Recognized as outstanding young journalists were 
Laura Fraser, free-lance reporter for the San Francisco 


2-3—Colorado State University Seminar for Colorado Newspaper Report- 
Bay Guardian; and Mark Katches, assistant managing 


ers on Political and Local Government, sponsored by the Gannett 
Foundation, Fort Collins, Col., Contact Prof. Garrett Ray for reserva- 
editor of the Peninsula Times Tribune. 


tions, 303-491-5132. 
4-6—ANPA/INFE Budgeting and Planning Seminar, Anaheim, Calif. 
4-7—SNPA Seminar, Improving Newspaper Writing, Lexington, Ky. 
11-14—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Improving Customer Service, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 
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Essay contest winner. Stephen Klaidman, a senior 
research fellow at the Kennedy Institute of Ethics at 
Georgetown University, has won the $15,000 first prize in 
the 1989 Wilson Center Media Studies Essay Competition. 
Klaidman is a former journalist for the International Her- 
ald Tribune, New York Times and Washington Post. The 
topic of the contest was “American journalistic perfor- 
mance, print or broadcast, in dealing with matters of local, 
national or international importance.” 
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Taking Aim at 
Assault Weapons 


In January 1989, a drifter armed with an AK-47 rifle turned a 
California schoolyard into a killing field—murdering five children before 
putting a bullet in his own head. This senseless incident prompted Jim 
Stewart and Andrew Alexander of 
the Cox Washington Bureau to 
look deeper into the assault gun 
story. They soon discovered that 
the criminal justice system lacked 
coherent and timely data on the 
use of firearms by criminals. Thirty 
thousand people die annually 
from gunshot wounds, yet little 
analyzed data was available. 

The information search took 
them to a gym-sized Maryland 
warehouse used by the Federal 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms to store firearm trace 
requests from police across the 
nation. The bureau allowed our 
reporters to enter all 1988 and 
1989 available forms into com- 
puters supplied and programmed 
: by the Cox staff. 

Based on this data, Stewart 
él , and Alexander compiled a series 
aN - of articles entitled ‘“FIREPOWER: 
% \ i g Assault Weapons in America,” 
ali) © which was published in various 
sai: waiien siouies Cox newspapers. The study, which has served as a focal point in the na- 
tional debate over assault gun regulation, showed that assault guns are 
20 times more likely to be used in a crime than conventional firearms. 
The assault gun story was pursued throughout 1989, and included a 
trail that led from manufacturers and victims to the army’s dealings with 
the National Rifle Association. The debate still rages. But through ‘“FIRE- 
POWER: Assault Weapons in America,” our readers now have a Clearer 
understanding of this complex issue. 








For a reprint of FIREPOWER: Assault Weapons in America, please write to Cox 
Enterprises, Communications Dept., P.O. Box 105357, Atlanta, GA 30348. 





Atlanta Constitution @ Atlanta Journal @ Austin American-Statesman @ Chandler Arizonan Tribune 
Dayton Daily News @ Grand Junction Daily Sentinel @ Longview News-Journal @ Lufkin Daily News 
Mesa Tribune @ Nacogdoches Daily Sentinel ® Orange Leader @ Palm Beach Daily News 
Palm Beach Post @ Port Arthur News @ Springfield News-Sun @ Tempe Daily News Tribune 


Waco Tribune-Herald @ Yuma Daily Sun 
ENTERPRISES, INC. prciaeinta 3) sities 





Cox Enterprises is engaged in newspaper 
publishing, broadcasting, cable television and 
other businesses. 














ANPA Foundation 
raises $1.2 million 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation’s 
campaign to support the second five 
years of its minority opportunity 
programs has raised $1.2 million. 

The foundation’s efforts include 
offering multicultural advisory ser- 
vices to newspapers, staff support to 
the Task Force on Minorities in the 
Newspaper Business, co-sponsorship 
with the Task Force and the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors of 
minority job fairs, fellowships for 
minority men and women who want 
to enter into newspaper management, 
publication of an intra-industry 
minority newsletter, support for pro- 
grams that pair minority youths with 
mentors in the newspaper business, 
and publications, manuals and guides 
on minority issues. 


4As runs full-page 
ad in El Espectador 


The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies has run a full- 
page ad in Spanish in E/ Espectador, 
the Bogota newspaper that has been 
the target of bombings and staff assas- 
sinations at the hands of the Colom- 
bian drug cartels. 

The ad, translated from Spanish, 
reads: To the men and women of El 
Espectador who are demonstrating to 
the world that truth and freedom of 
speech are liberty’s most powerful 
weapons, we express our support and 
admiration. The ad is signed by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


ICMA loses 
second-class 
postal status 


The International Circulation Man- 
agers Association has a circulation 
problem. 

The Reston, Va.-based association 
has lost second-class postal status for 
Comment, a supplement to its 
monthly magazine, JCMA Update. 

Last December, ICMA began 
mailing Comment, a compendium of 
labor and media court cases provided 
by its counsel, King & Ballow of 
Nashville, Tenn., via “considerably 
more expensive” bulk mail because 








the U.S. Postal Service denied its 
appeal, according to executive direc- 
tor Joseph Forsee. 

ICMA since 1988 had been sending 
the publications together via second 
class mail to about 1,800 members 
under an arrangement the Post Office 
approved as long as Comment was 
labeled as a supplement. When the 
Post Office changed its mind last 
year, ruling Comment was separate 
and didn’t qualify for second class, 
ICMA appealed — and lost. 


Gannett grants 


The Gannett Foundation has 
approved 14 grants totaling $155,000 
in 11 communities. In addition, the 
foundation has provided a number of 
large individual grants. 

The Institute for Journalism Educa- 
tion received $125,000 from the 
foundation for general support of its 
programs to help increase the number 
of minority journalists; a $100,000 
grant launched a $1-million campaign 
by the Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press to strengthen its 
support services; and a scholarship 
fund for black students interested in 
journalism careers will be established 
at the University of Florida through a 
$100,000 foundation grant. 


Moffat joins NAB 


Michael J. Moffat has joined the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau as 
manager/Western operations, retail 
sales development. He will be based 
in the bureau’s San Francisco office 
and will present NAB retai! develop- 
ment services and sales training pro- 
grams to member papers and adver- 
tisers in the Western U.S. and 
Canada. 

Moffat — who reports to Stephen 
Van Osten, vice president for retail 
sales development — was formerly 
national account executive with Wes- 
tar Media in Redwood City, Calif. 
From 1984-88 he was project man- 
ager/account representative for the 
special features department at the 
Dallas Morning News, and prior to 
that was senior marketing supervisor 
for the paper’s Selective Media Ser- 
vices subsidiary. 

Moffat also has worked for the Star 
Graphics Agency in Dallas, Town & 
Country Publishing in Boulder, 
Colo., Medalist Sports International 
in Chicago, and Watt/Peterson and 
The Star-Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Bhutan gets 
its first paper 


The Kingdom of Bhutan, in the 
eastern Himalaya mountains, has its 
first newspaper, Kuensel, published 
in the capital, Thimphu. 

According to a report by H. Ted 
Eckhardt in the January Printing 
Impressions, the weekly will print 
2,500 copies in English, 1,500 copies 
in Dzongkha and 1,200 copies in Nep- 
ali. (Bhutan’s population is about 1'4 
million). Copy is input on Apple 
Macintosh computers. 


Tribune to launch 
weekly biz section 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 
plans to launch a new weekly busi- 
ness newspaper this spring, to be 
called Tribune Business Weekly. 

Managing editor Ed Perkins said 
the weekly will be targeted to the 
business community and will not 
compete with the business sections of 
the daily and Sunday Tribune, which 
are written for the consumer and lay 
person. 


Paper, Teamsters 
charge unfair labor 
practice with NLRB 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press Co. and 
Teamsters Local 211 filed unfair labor 
practice complaints accusing each 
other of refusing to sign a tentative 
labor contract agreed to last year. 

The Press filed its complaint Jan. 18 
and the Teamsters local, which repre- 
sents newspaper delivery drivers and 
circulation workers, filed a counter- 
complaint the next day. 

“Both sides are accusing each 
other of refusing to sign the agree- 
ment that was reached between the 
parties,” said Gerald Kobell, director 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board’s Region Six. “Obviously, 
what you have here is two different 
versions of what was agreed upon.” 

The Teamsters’ three-year contract 
with the company expired Dec. 31, 
1988. The pact, which covers about 
442 drivers and 238 circulation 
employees, was extended during the 
negotiations. 

The company publishes the Pitts- 
burgh Press in the afternoon and also 
prints and distributes the indepen- 
dently owned Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. — AP 
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These days, real growth is hard to come by. 

You can't afford to rely solely on expanding your 
customer base. Instead, you have to cut waste and 
boost efficiency while you give existing customers the 
highest level of service. 

The quality of that service can often hinge on 
product distribution. 

Growing demand for on-time delivery, the need 
for new technology, and scarce labor —all take time and 
money that could go to your core business. 

Make transportation your edge. Consider Ryder 
Distribution Resources. Here's a way to make 
distribution work for you with the help of experts 
who make it their only business. 


TYDER SYSTEM 


First we meet with you to pinpoint your needs. Next 
we design the right solution. Then together, we make it work. 
Ryder builds a complete distribution system that you control 
and we manage. 

Your customers get better service and you get to 
concentrate on your core business. And in many cases, 
you'll actually /ower your total distribution costs. 

If this sounds like your kind of 
thinking, call 
1-800-446-5511, 
Ext. 150. We'll help 


you deliver top 


jon pesources 


RYDER: pistribut 


a\. \nc- 
ne see 1 
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quality, right down 
to the bottom line. 
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Foreign vs. local news 


We share the concern of a California researcher who has found 
that, in 10 of the most prestigious newspapers in this country, the 
percentage of the news hole devoted to foreign or international news 
dropped from 10.2% in 1971 to 2.6% in 1988. Figures don’t lie, it is 
said, but they sometimes can mislead even though they may be 
statistically correct. 

As the president of Belden Associates points out in this issue, there 
is a danger in counting percentages of news hole since most newspa- 
pers have dramatically expanded their page count in the last 20 
years. International news coverage could appear to be less percen- 
tagewise even if the column space stayed the same. 

The president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors also 
points out, “The reality is that a lot has changed since 1971. Newspa- 
pers have been supplanted by television . . . we are not the only 
available news medium.” 

In addition, there are other surveys showing that readers are 
primarily interested in their newspapers for local news that they 
can’t get anywhere else, and editors are reacting to that wish. 

The California research was done in late 1987 and early 1988. That 
was before the political face of Eastern Europe was changing rapidly 
and radically late last year. We believe if the study were repeated 
now a substantial increase in the volume of international news would 
be recorded in the last six months. 


Task Force on Minorities 


The Task Force on Minorities in the Newspaper Business is a 
coalition of 42 national and regional newspaper associations estab- 
lished in 1985 to increase opportunities for Asians, blacks, Hispanics 
and Native Americans in the newspaper business. The Task Force 
has just named 11 newspaper industry leaders to assist in achieving 
its four major goals which are defined as follows: 

1.To get more young minorities interested in the business. 

2.To place more minorities in the industry. 

3.To raise the consciousness of newspapers. 

4.To address the retention of minority employees in the business. 

Newspaper executives — editors and publishers — have been 
trying for years to increase the level of minority employment on 
newspaper staffs. Their success has been limited not because they 
haven’t made a great effort, but because there have been relatively 
few members of minority groups in the training pipelines such as 
journalism schools. 

It is significant, therefore, that the number one goal of the Task 
Force is to get more minorities interested in the business. That has to 
come before they can be trained and hired. Most black colleges have 
not had journalism departments or courses but are becoming in- 
terested in developing them. That should be helpful in reaching the 
goal. 





Charter Member 
The Audit Bureau ABP 
Audit of Circulations 
Bureau noalia AN 
jember PA 
American Newspaper 


Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1988—27,785 


The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 
the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
Editor 
Robert U. Brown 
—? Editor 
John P. Consoli 
Associate Editors 
David Astor, Debra Gersh, 
Andrew Radolf, James Rosenberg, 
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Mark Fitzgerald 
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Letters to the Editor 





Says newspapers should print rape victims’ names 


Several weeks ago you praised 
New York newspeople for keeping 
secret the name of a woman invest- 
ment banker who was beaten and 
raped a year ago in Central Park. 

Now a judge in Fort Collins, Colo., 
has ordered (Jan. 11) that the media 
be restrained from publishing the 
name of a man accused of sexually 
assaulting five boys because “publi- 
cation of the defendant’s name would 
be comparable to publication of the 
victims’ names,” according to the 
district court order. 

I submit the two items are related. 

To its credit, at least the Rocky 
Mountain News of Denver published 
the defendant’s name, Raymond 
Mickelic, but that paper, along with 
many today, has developed a habit of 
leaving out identification of victims, 
witnesses and persons quoted in news 
stories. In at least one case, the news- 
paper voluntarily suppressed the 
name of a man being convicted on a 
similar sex crime because to identify 
the man was to identify his victim 
children. 

Now the chickens have come home 
to roost. Rather than applaud the 
New York media for lack of identifi- 
cation in the Central Park case, the 
media should be criticized for engag- 
ing in a conspiracy to keep informa- 
tion from the public. It is this kind of 
thinking that eventually will lead to 
more and more actions similar to 
those in Colorado when a judge man- 
dates by order a newspaper tradition. 

I have seen no studies to show that 


About ‘backchat’ 


Writing in the issue of Editor & 
Publisher dated Dec. 23, 1989, your 
columnist Roy H. Copperud owns up 
to being thrown by the word “back- 
chat” in a story by a British author. 
Perhaps I can help? 

“Backchat” is answering back all 
right but normally it would not be a 
good-humored exchange of repartee. 
Much more likely, the reply would be 
regarded as rude or impertinent. Over 
here [in England], an angry parent 
confronted with a bad-mouthed child 
will say, “Don’t you backchat me!” 
(or words to that effect). 

Hope this helps. 


D.C. TEAGUE 


(Teague is marketing director of T. 
Bailey Forman Ltd.) 
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people beaten and raped or sexually 
abused are much happier because 
their names did not appear in the 
newspaper. Anyone close is aware of 
their situation, anyway. Plenty of 
rapes go unreported even though 
most newspapers do not publish vic- 
tims’ names. Some argue that rape 
retains its aura of shame principally 
because newspapers do not print the 
names of victims. 

Isn’t it about time that newspapers 
stopped trying to do social work with 
their news pages? Just print the news. 

Of course, it is bad for business to 





print all the news. One reason news- 
papers have suppressed names, 
addresses and the like was due to 
pressure from readers who did not 
want their names, addresses and the 
like in the paper. 

In addition, we are developing a 
tradition among members of the pub- 
lic that suggests publishing names in 
sex cases or similar somehow is 
unethical. That is the first step toward 
a statute telling newspeople what can 
be published. 


JAMES J. BRODELL 


Copperud should be commended 


Your Editorial workshop column 
by Roy H. Copperud provides me 
with one of the most reliable reading 
pleasures of all. Indeed, when E&P 
arrives at my home, I blade through it 
first to see whether there is a Cop- 
perud column. If there is, I read it 
immediately. If there is not, I worry 
that something may have happened to 
the columnist. 

I have not met Mr. Copperud and 
do not know him except through his 
work. That, however, seems to be the 
best part to know of anyone, and I am 
thankful for the opportunity in this 
case. 

Some time ago, Mr. Copperud 
wrote a column in which he said that 
both “adviser” and “advisor” were 





acceptable spellings for the word. 
Clearly, he was right, but an editor 
(who probably regrets her letter now) 
wrote to take exception to his posi- 
tion. 

For some reason, she seemed to 
think he was denying the right of 
publisher or senior editor to set the 
standards for any publication by 
imposing idiosyncratic language 
usages upon it. I do not think he was 
doing this and am surprised no one 
disclaimed the hypothesis at the time. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I think Mr. 
Copperud was suggesting that a 
reporter may be justified in varying 
from the stylebook when identifying 
in his story a man whose name and job 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Bass makes his move 


Texas billionaire offers $270 million to acquire control of 
Times Publishing Co., which includes the St. Petersburg Times 


By Andrew Radolf 


Poynter-Jamison Ventures, L.P.,a 
group that includes Fort Worth bil- 
lionaire Robert M. Bass, has offered 
$270 million to acquire control of 
Times Publishing Co., whose proper- 
ties include the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times. 

On Feb. 5, Poynter-Jamison also 
filed a federal lawsuit in Tampa that 
seeks to end what it calls “abuse” of 
minority shareholder rights. 

Both moves have been expected ever 
since the Bass-led group acquired 
40% of Times Publishing’s voting 
stock in 1988 and began charging the 
company’s stock dividend payments 
discriminated against minority share- 
holders. 

The lion’s share of the dividend 
payments go to the Poynter Institute 
of Media Studies through its owner- 
ship or control of 3,000 shares of 
Times Publishing’s preferred stock, 
in addition to its control of 60%, or 
300 shares, of the voting stock. 

The partnership contends that only 
voting stock constitutes equity and it 
should be receiving 40% of the 
dividends. Currently, it receives 5.7% 
of the dividends. 

The partnership said it was making 
the acquisition offer because it has 
been unable to resolve its dispute 
over the stock issues. 

Nelson Poynter, the former owner 
of the Times who died in 1978, estab- 
lished the institute as a non-profit 
educational organization that would 
own the newspaper after his death. 
Since the Poynter Institute was 
established as a school, it is exempt 
from the 1969 federal law that gener- 
ally prohibits non-profit foundations 
from owning more than 20% of a for- 
profit business. 

Andrew Barnes, chairman of Times 
Publishing, Times Holding Co. and 
the Poynter Institute, said the offer 


would be given full consideration but 
would most likely be rejected. He 
denied there was any unfairness in the 
way the Poynter-Jamison was 
treated. 

“We treat all stockholders scrupu- 
lously alike,” he said. 

Times Publishing and the Poynter 
Institute are holding separate annual 
meetings this month. However, 





lishing, as well as 2,700 shares of non- 
voting preferred stock. 

The Bass-led group owns the other 
200 shares, or 40%, of the voting 
stock of Times Publishing. It owns no 
preferred stock in Times Publishing 
and no stock in Times Holding Co. 

The partnership said its $270-mil- 
lion offer works out to $90,000 per 
share of Times Holding Co. The 





Andrew Barnes, chairman of Times Publishing, 
Times Holding Co. and the Poynter Institute, said the 
offer would be given full consideration but would 


most likely be rejected. 








Barnes said the partnership’s offer is 
not expected to be discussed at those 
meetings, but will be addressed sepa- 
rately. 

Barnes, who holds the proxy on the 
300 voting shares, said asking the 
Poynter Institute to sell Times Pub- 
lishing would be analagous to asking a 
university to sell its hospital. 

Times Publishing’s properties also 
include the Congressional Quarterly 
and monthly business magazines in 
Florida and Georgia. The company 
recently folded its Arizona business 
magazine. 

The Poynter Institute directly owns 
300 non-voting preferred shares in 
Times Publishing. The rest of the 
institute’s control of Times Publish- 
ing is exerted through its ownership of 
2,600 common shares, or 86.7%, of 
Times Holding Co., including all of 
the voting stock, according to the 
partnership. 

Marion K. Poynter, widow of Nel- 
son Poynter, owns the other 400 
shares, or 13.3%, of Times Holding 
Co. 

The holding company in turn owns 
the 300 voting shares of Times Pub- 








Poynter Institute would receive $234 
million for its 2,600 shares and Marion 
Poynter would receive $36 million for 
her 400 Times Holding Co. shares. 
The partnership, in making its 
offer, said the Poynter Institute would 
receive “over six-and-one-half 
times” more money annually from 
investing the $234 million at 10% 
interest than what it received in 1988 
in total annual dividends from its 


| Times Publishing stock. (The 1989 
| dividends have not yet been distrib- 
| uted.) 


According to the partnership’s fig- 


| ures, the Poynter Institute’s total 
| annual dividends from Times Pub- 


lishing come to around $3.6 million. 

Barnes said he had not studied the 
partnership’s figures but assumed 
they were correct. 

“It’s not a new question” as to 
whether the Poynter Institute would 
be better off divesting Times Publish- 
ing, Barnes said. “It’s the judgment 
of the trustees that the institute is 
better off owning a newspaper of 
great value than T-bills.” 

The Bass-led group has assured the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Poynter Institute Marion Poynter 
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continued editorial independence of 
the Times. It also assured that the 100 Cldss A Common 
Poynter Institute would continue to 2500 Coes © Common 400 Class B Common 
use the newspaper in its education en 7Rofdividend) (199% of dividend) 
programs. 
“I don’t see how that can be,” vy 
Barnes said. : 
Commenting that the aim of the Times Holding 
Bass group is to maximize its return 
on investment, he remarked, “Run- | 

















ning a school has financial conse- 
quences. It can’t be done without cut- 
ting back on what you're doing [to 
maximize ROJ].” 


Barnes felt the Poynter board, as ' ened tebiaiiins 
trustees of an educational institution, + (40% voting 
would have a strong legal position if it Os vances 
turned down the offer. Times im 


The law in the matter “is compli- Publishing 
cated,” he said, but essentially says 
that the trustees of an educational 
institution are required to manage its 
assets “in a way that best serves the 
interests of the school, and it’s the 
responsibility of the trustees to deter- 
mine what they are.” St. Petersburg Other | 

Barnes said that “the only way a Tames ones 
court would be likely to interpose” in 
the running of the school is if it could 
be shown the trustees were “in some Dividends 
way violating our stewardship — and 
we’re not.” , ; : : 

iii ARRRiied Be adidas thie This chart from court papers shows the complex relationships of the various 
icin Of Whether the $770-rillion stockholders in Times Publishing Co. 
offer, which works out to a $450-mil- 
lion valuation on the company, repre- 
sented a fair value for Times Publish- 
ing. 

“If the company were for sale | 
would be interested in valuing it, but 
it’s not, and I’m not,” he said. 

In 1988, Bass teamed up with two 
nieces of the late Nelson Poynter to 
form a partnership that purchased the 
women’s shares of Times Publishing 
and also gave them a minority posi- 
tion in the new entity. They inherited 
their voting stock in 1987 from their 


Poynter Jamison 
Limited Partnership 
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From its inception, the partnership | shares are callable at just $106 each, 
has questioned how Times Publishing | fora total of $318,000, while receiving 
distributed its dividends, saying the | dividends that amount to around 
company was unfair to minority | $1,200 a share. 
shareholders. “They may not like it, but that 

Claiming that its 40% of the voting | stock structure has existed for four 
stock amounted to 40% of Times | decades,” Barnes said. “They knew 
Publishing’s equity, the Bass-led | it when they bought it.” 
group said it should receive dividends Another dispute centers on 
commensurate with its equity posi- | whether the total dividend payout is 
tion. too low in relation to Times Publish- 

If the Poynter Institute received | ing’s cash flow. 
$3.6 million on what the partnership According to the partnership, 
5 says is a 60% stake, then its dividend | Times Publishing’s 1988 cash flow 
mother Eleanor Poynter Jamison, | payments from Times Publishing | came to about $39 million, leaving 
who was Nelson’s sister. should total $2.4 million — about 10 | almost $35 million for Times Publish- 

The nieces, Mary Alice Griffin and | times what it actually received in | ing’s use. 

Anne Jamison Parker, turned to Bass | 1988, the Bass group contended. In its lawsuit, Poynter-Jamison 
after they were unable to sell their Since all Times Publishing shares | states Times Publishing in 1988 had 
shares back to Times Publishing. The | are treated equally regarding | pre-tax income exceeding $21 million 
sisters were offered $2.25 million for | dividends, the partnership received | on revenues of more than $169 mil- 
their shares, a price they considered | only 5.7% of the approximately $4.2 | lion, net assets of more than $100 
unacceptable. The nieces reportedly | million paid out in 1988 dividends. million, retained earnings of $97 mil- 
needed the money to pay their estate Times Publishing has maintained | lion and no long term debt. 

taxes. the partnership’s 200 shares comprise The partnership has been urging 

The partnership said it paid a “sub- | only 5.7% of the equity because the | that the company stop paying 
stantially greater” amount than $2.25 preferred stock must also be included | dividends on the preferred stock and 
million for the shares and also agreed | in the calculations, Barnes said. redeem it at the call price. The board 
to “share with the sisters 40% of the The partnership has also ques- | so far has rejected the proposal. 
gains on its stock.” tioned the fact that the 3,000 preferred (Continued on page 51) 
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By Andrew Radolf 


Moody’s Investor Service has 
withdrawn its debt ratings on Inger- 
soll Newspapers Inc. and Community 
Newspapers Inc., both headed by 
Ralph Ingersoll II. 

Craig Fitt, a Moody’s analyst, said 
the ratings were withdrawn because 
Ingersoll was no longer providing the 
company with financial information 
about INI and CNI. 

“We just couldn’t get enough infor- 
mation to maintain our ratings,” Fitt 
said. 

“It makes no difference in our 
operations whatsoever,” said Inger- 
soll spokesman Arthur Wright. “We 
have no complaints about their with- 
drawal.” 

Wright said only 35 institutions 





hold INI’s and CNI’s bonds, below 
the 50 threshold that requires report- 
ing to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. “There’s no trading in 
them,” he said, adding that the bond- 
holders get “all the information they 
want. They’re quite happy sitting 
back and getting all those high-inter- 
est payments. We’ve never missed a 
payment yet and we don’t intend to.” 

Moody’s last November moved to 
downgrade the debt on the two com- 
pany’s junk bonds. The INI rating 
was lowered to B3 and the CNI rating 
was lowered to Caa. 

Standard & Poor’s withdrew its 
ratings of the INI and CNI debt last 
September, also citing a lack of infor- 
mation from the companies. 

Ingersoll recently sold five dailies 
to Thomson Newspaper Corp. in 





Moody’s withdraws debt ratings on Ingersoll companies 


exchange for $270 million plus the 
Geauga Times Leader in Cardon, 
Ohio. Ingersoll also recently sold four 
small dailies to Hollinger Inc. and a 
daily to Donrey Media, but the terms 
of those transactions were not dis- 
closed. 


In announcing the Thomson deal, 
Ingersoll said the proceeds would be 
part of a plan to reduce both bank and 
long term-debt (E&P, Feb. 3, P. 15). 


Fitt said Ingersoll did not include 
Moody’s on its list of recipients of its 
Thomson announcement, “and we 
couldn’t get them to respond to dis- 
cuss this matter.” 


But the $270 million, Fitt noted, can 
be used by Ingersoll “on funding his 
interest costs for a long amount of 
time.” 





By George Garneau 


The White House press corps plans 
to accompany President George Bush 
to Colombia for summit talks on inter- 
national trafficking in illegal drugs. 


The White House had been con- 
templating plans for the press to 
remain in another country to avoid 
dangers threatened by drug smug- 
glers. 

A planeload of reporters will, as is 
usual on presidential journeys, 
accompany Bush Feb. 15 to Colom- 
bia, said Johanna Neumann, USA 
Today reporter and president of the 
White House Correspondents Asso- 
ciation. A press filing center is 
planned for Barranquilla, a coastal 


By Debra Gersh 


Although New York Post owner 
and publisher Peter Kalikow thinks 
the paper will turn a profit in 1990, its 
president, Valerie Salembier, is being 
a little more cautious, saying she 
hopes the paper will break even. 

The paper is very close to meeting 
its numbers, she told those at a meet- 
ing of the Deadline Club, the New 
York chaper of the Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists. In January, she 
said, the paper was only about 9% off 
its mark. 

Salembier noted that retail adver- 
tising is the backbone of newspapers 











city some 60 miles from Cartagena, 
site of the drug summit. 


At the invitation of Colombian 
President Virgilio Barco, Bush will be 
joined by the presidents of Peru and 
Bolivia. 

“There are still some people who 
would prefer to be in Cartagena, 
where the rest of international press is 
going to be headquartered,” Neu- 
mann said. 


Though the correspondents associ- 
ation took no position, it relayed to 
the White House concerns by some 
reporters about their own safety as 
well as the commitment by others to 
cover the president as closely as pos- 
sible. 


and until that category — which has 
been troublesome industrywide — 
comes back, she’s not sure any of the 
New York papers will meet their 
expectations. 


The Post is still losing money, she 
added, but costs and revenues are 
coming closer together and ad linage 
has remained flat, thanks to gains in 
national somewhat offsetting retail 
problems. 


In addition, Salembier said the Post 
certainly would not want to benefit 
from the demise of a competitor, but if 
the New York Daily News is hit witha 
strike, the Post’s fortunes certainly 








Press corps plans to accompany Bush to Colombia 


The White House will not arrange 
transportation from Barranquilla to 
Cartagena, but some news organiza- 
tions will have reporters in both 
places. 

In January, White House spokes- 
man Marlin Fitzwater said there was 
“a good chance” White House 
reporters would be stationed outside 
Colombia because the Secret Service 
lacked the authority to protect the 
press as it did the president. There 
were reports drug dealers were buy- 
ing anti-aircraft missiles. 

Usually a pool of 11 reporters 
accompanies the president on Air 
Force One, while 150 to 200 others 
follow in a chartered plane paid for by 
their news organizations. 


Cautious optimism at the New York Post 


would change. That scenario, how- 
ever, has not been figured into the 
Post’s strategy, except to the point 
that it has developed a strike plan, 
which would include printing about | 
million copies a day and running con- 
siderably more advertising. 


Salembier denied rumors that the 
Post is for sale, although she con- 
firmed that owner Kalikow has 
received a number of offers. Discus- 
sions about possible purchase of the 
Daily News should it hit dire straits 
have been held, but have not pro- 
gressed to the point of any tangible 


(Continued on page 51) 
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By M.L. Stein 


Los Angeles Times media critic 
David Shaw delivered a stinging 
appraisal of the local media, including 
his own newspaper, in their coverage 
of the long-running McMartin moles- 
tation case which climaxed in an 
acquittal last month. 

The day after the verdict, the Times 
began Shaw’s front-page, four-part 
series in which he likened coverage of 
the case to a “media feeding frenzy.” 

Shaw added: “More than most big 
stories, McMartin at times exposed 
basic flaws in the way contemporary 
news organizations function. Pack 
journalism. Laziness. Superficial- 
ity. Cozy relationships with prosecu- 
tors. A competitive zeal that sends 
reporters off in a frantic search to be 
the first with the latest shocking alle- 
gation, responsible journalism be 
damned...” 

Peggy McMartin Buckey and her 
son Ray Buckey were found not guilty 
of 52 counts of molesting children at 
their Manhattan Beach pre-school. 
The jury deadlocked on 13 other 
counts. 

The trial, reported as the longest 
and most expensive criminal trial in 
history, ran for two years in a case 
that first broke in 1983. The trial was 
reported to have cost taxpayers $15 
million. 

Shaw wrote that he had prepared 
his series three months before the 
verdict. 

He said he drew his conclusions 
after interviewing more than 70 per- 
sons involved in the case and review- 
ing more than 2,000 newspaper and 
broadcast stories and 10,000 pages of 
documents, including transcripts of 
courtroom testimony and interviews 
with children who said they had been 
molested. 

In the early months of the case, 
Shaw contended, reporters and edi- 
tors abandoned the traditional under- 
pinnings of journalism — fairness 
and skepticism — and plunged into 
“hysteria, sensationalism and what 
one editor calls ‘a lynch-mob 
syndrome.’ ” 

Shaw also said that media skeptic- 
ism grew in the latter stages of the 
McMartin case, and he cited exam- 
ples of what he considered responsi- 








Los Angeles Times editor Shelby 
Coffey Ill edited the Shaw series 
and said he’s glad it has stirred up 
some controversy. 


ble and balanced reporting by various 
media, including the Times. 

However, his overall portrayal of 
the Times’ coverage was not flatter- 
ing, provoking, by his own admission, 
hostility among some Times staffers. 

According to Shaw, Times editors 
felt strongly that the paper had cov- 
ered the story fairly and evenhand- 
edly, but that defense attorneys, two 
prosecutors, rival reporters, McMar- 
tin supporters and “some critics 
inside the Times point to flaws, large 
and small, in Times coverage that 
they say add up to unfairness and 
imbalance.” 

The criticisms, Shaw continued, 
included charges that the Times pub- 
lished many stories, especially early 
in the case, “that seemed to assume 
that the charges were true” and that 
appeared to be biased against the 
defense. 

Critics also alleged, Shaw con- 
tinued, that the Times never pub- 
lished major investigative stories 
examining the prosecution’s case. 

Shaw said that Times reporter Bob 
Williams became so upset by what he 
perceived as biased Times accounts 
of the McMartin case that he wrote 
memos criticizing Lois Timnick, the 
paper’s primary writer on the story. 


Criticizing your own paper’s coverage 


Los Angeles Times media critic gives thumbs down to coverage by local 
media, including his paper, of the McMartin molestation case 


Williams later quit the paper. 

Times deputy managing editor 
Noel Greenwood, Shaw went on, 
investigated Williams’ complaints 
and ended up defending Timnick and 
accusing Williams of acting unprofes- 
sionally. 

Timnick declined to be interviewed 
by Shaw, but Greenwood, who 
agreed to talk to Shaw only after the 
verdicts were announced, was 
| reported as “vigorously” denying 
that the Times was unbiased or unfair. 

Richard Barnes, who was Times 
city editor during most of the McMar- 
tin proceedings, told Shaw, “We 
reported all the allegations and we 
reported all the rebuttals and the 
knockdowns. I think we handled it 
responsibly.” 

Shaw also reported a disclosure by 
Easy Reader, an alternative newspa- 
per, that David Rosenzweig, who had 
been Times metro editor during most 
of the McMartin case, was engaged to 
marry Lael Rubin, the chief prosecu- 
tor in the McMartin trial. 

As Shaw noted, the couple said that 
they did not meet until four years after 
the McMartin story broke. Moreover, 
Rosenzweig said he told the Times of 
his relationship with Rubin and dis- 
qualified himself from any involve- 
ment in the McMartin coverage 
within two weeks after meeting her. 

Shaw spread the blame for alleged 
one-sided reporting to the Los 
Angeles broadcast media, singling out 
Wayne Satz, who is credited with 
breaking the McMartin story on 
KACB Channel 7 in 1984. 

Shaw said it was Satz’s early cover- 
age that “triggered a feeding frenzy in 
the media, both locally and nation- 
ally.” 

Satz, who has a law degree, insisted 
to Shaw that his McMartin reporting 
was “fair-minded” and that there was 
“almost nothing in my coverage I 
would change.” 

Shaw observed that his review of 
Satz’s McMartin broadcasts over a 
two-year period was larded with such 
words as “grotesque,” “nightmar- 
ish,” “chilling,” “mind-blowing” 
and “depravity.” 

His interviews with journalists and 
participants in the case left “little 
doubt that Satz’s early stories were 
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largely instrumental in establishing 
the hysterical tone in both the media 
and the general public that is now 
loudly decried on all sides,” Shaw 
wrote. 

Still, Shaw gave Satz credit for 
“some very good work” on McMar- 
tin, noting that he had won two 
Golden Mike awards for his report- 
ing of the case, and acknowledged 
that he was repeatedly ahead of 
other media on developments in the 
story. 

In an interview with E&P, Shaw 
conceded that his series was not a 
universal hit at the Times. 

“There are people here who do not 
think my job should exist at all, and 
certainly not exist in the way I do it,” 
he said. 

He said he tries to apply what he 
believes are generally accepted stan- 
dards of journalism — “not just my 
own opinion of good or bad or right 
and wrong.” 

However, Shaw continued, he has 
received an “extraordinary number 
of compliments” on his series from 
Times staff members, along with 
comments from “people who are 
less than happy. One person sent 
me a message that I was unfair to 
Lois [Timnick] and I talked to 
him.” 

Greenwood stood by the Times 
coverage of McMartin in talking to 
E&P. 

“It’s my belief that if you put any 
major story under a microscope, as 
this one has, you’re going to find 





places where you could have done 
something differently,” he said. “It’s 
the nature of the business. It’s an 
imperfect art. 

“But it’s easy to do Monday- 
morning quarterbacking. It was a dif- 
ficult story to cover and emotions ran 
very high in the city. It was a compli- 
cated and perplexing situation. Given 
all that, our coverage was pretty 
much on target.” 





who edited Shaw’s series, said there 
was “never any doubt in my mind” 
that it should be published. 

“You will always find some people 
in disagreement over a story like this, 
but David's role is to cover the media 
and it’s a proper role,” Coffey 
declared. “The media should look at 
itself, even though it’s not an 
easy thing to be scrutinized. It’s 
all right if the series stirs up 





“Pack journalism. Laziness. Superficiality. Cozy 
relationships with prosecutors. A competitive zeal that 
sends reporters off in a frantic search to be the first 
with the latest shocking allegation, responsible 


journalism be damned... 





Greenwood upheld Timnick’s han- 
dling of the story, asserting that she 
was the only reporter who covered it 
from “beginning to end.” 

“She alone among all the reporters 
had the depth of knowledge to ask the 
tough questions. She had heard all the 
testimony and had background that 
no other reporter had. She knew who 
had said what and when,” Green- 
wood remarked. 

Timnick was not available for an 
interview, but Greenwood surmised 
that she declined to be interviewed by 
Shaw because “She really had no 
interest in becoming part of the 
story.” 

Times editor Shelby Coffey III, 





controversy.” 

Satz, who is among several persons 
being sued by the McMartins, termed 
Shaw’s reference to his reporting as 
containing “a number of cheap 
shots.” 

He accused Shaw of “having pre- 
conceptions” about the McMartin 
case and “then stuffing his story with 
evidence supporting his superficial 
prejudgment.” 

“His bias was obvious,” Satz 
maintained. “Everyone who believed 
that the McMartins were wrongly 
charged should get a cookie, while 
those who believed the allegations 
should get punished” in Shaw’s opin- 
ion. 





Have you really come a long way, 
baby? 

Not in the last 10 years — or at 
least not according to a survey of 
women working in print and broad- 
casting in the Denver area. 

Amid some nuggets of optimism, 
the survey suggests these women 
believe they have reached career pla- 
teaus, that they still suffer from sex 
discrimination, and that they will con- 
tinue to have a harder time than men 
getting ahead professionally. 

Indeed, comparing this 1989 study 
with a similar one conducted in 1979 
indicates that media women have 
simply gotten older on the job. 

“In most respects, this [typical 
media] woman is like her counterpart 
in the 1979 study, except she is five to 
seven years older and has double the 
years’ experience in her industry of 
her 1979 counterpart,” concludes the 
study titled: “Women in the Media. 
Any Progress?” 

The survey of 145 women working 








in the media in northern Colorado’s 
Front Range was conducted by the 
Denver Woman’s Press Club and the 
Center for Mass Media Research of 
the School of Journalism and Mass 
Communications at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder. 

Of the 145 women surveyed, 94 
worked in daily or weekly newspa- 
pers. Sixty-two percent of these 
women were either editors or report- 
ers. 

According to the survey, the typi- 
cal woman is an unmarried, childless 
37-year-old with a bachelor’s degree 
and 10 years of journalism experi- 
ence. 

Her direct supervisor is a male, and 
while she believes the women’s liber- 
ation movement has helped all 
women in the media, she also thinks it 
is more difficult for women to get 
ahead professionally. 

In fact, the survey showed that 
women are more convinced of that 
now than even a decade ago. More 





Media women poll: 1980s not a decade of progress 


than three-quarters of the women 
surveyed in 1989 said it was more 
difficult for women than men to 
achieve professional success, while 
66% agreed with that statement in 
1979. 

Further, fully 68% believe they 
could have done better financially if 
they had not chosen journalism as a 
profession. 

In fact, lower salary was the most 
frequently cited form of sex discrimi- 
nation. 

The survey found that women in 
newspapers earn much better salaries 
than in other media. Almost 40% 
report earning in the $30,000 to 
$44,999 range, with another 38% 
earning $15,000 to $29,999. 

But the survey also indicates that 
money — and even journalism it- 
self — may have lost some of its 
attraction over the past decade. 

More than a fifth (22%) of the 
women say that they want to stay 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Philip Morris exec defends Bill of Rights campaign 


By Debra Gersh 


In the last few months of 1989, 
sweeping democratic reforms took 
hold in Eastern Europe, yet in the 
United States, Congress held hear- 
ings to block an American company 
from advertising its distribution of 
copies of the Bill of Rights, noted Guy 
L. Smith IV, vice president/corporate 
affairs at Philip Morris. 

Smith was referring to his com- 
pany’s advertising campaign tied in to 
the Bill of Rights’ bicentennia!, which 
has been attacked by legislators as 
cigarette advertising in disguise and 
as covert lobbying to defeat proposed 
restrictions on tobacco print ads. 

“The critics said the ads were 
secret tobacco ads,” Smith com- 
mented. “There’s nothing secret 
about them. They’re about the Bill of 





Rights.” 


Admitting that the campaign, while 
designed to teach people about the 
importance of the Bill of Rights, was 
not a totally altruistic venture, Smith 
told those at a meeting of the New 
York chapter of the Newspaper 
Advertising Sales Association that 
the print and tv campaign also was 
designed to tell people who the Philip 
Morris companies are — nothing 
more. 


Over 1.8 million people responded 
to an 800-number included in the ads 
and were sent a copy of the Bill of 
Rights by Philip Morris, which also is 
sponsoring a 50-state tour of one of 
the original copies of the document. 


Noting that critics come with the 
territory, Smith said Philip Morris has 
no quarrel with the critics’ right to 
their opinions, but rather takes 
umbrage with their attempts to 





restrict the company’s activities. 


Smith also questioned the judgment 
of the press, which “permitted itself 
to be used by people who have a very 
narrow agenda. It’s not that their 
voices shouldn't be reported, but it 
got to the point where even the most 
outrageous stuff got stories.” 


The company plans to begin its Bill 
of Rights tour this summer and con- 
tinue it through Dec. 15, 1991, the 
centennial anniversary of its ratifica- 
tion by the states. Working with the 
National Archives, protection of the 
document has been guaranteed, but 
Smith would not discuss actual trans- 
portation or exhibition details for rea- 
sons of security. 


The tv and print ads will continue 
throughout the tour, with emphasis 
on local markets as warranted. 








Publisher urges boycott of non-advertiser 


By Andrew Radolf 


The publisher of the News-Journal | 
in Daytona Beach, Fla., recently put 
out a memo urging employees not to 
shop at Sam’s Wholesale Club, a divi- 
sion of Wal-Mart, because the store 
does not advertise in the newspaper. 

Publisher Tippen Davidson said in 
the memo the reason Sam’s can offer 
discounted prices is because it does 
not advertise. 

“The enterprise exists in various 
markets by offering discounts to spe- 
cial groups of people,” Davidson 
stated. “The discount basis comes 
from not advertising — that is, the 
advertising budget, instead of being 
used, is credited back to the prices. 
This sometimes produces lower 
prices than the competition. At any 
rate, Sam’s would like its ‘members’ 
to think they are getting a tremendous 
break. 

“I urge every News-Journal and 
Pennysaver employee to consider 
what this means,” the memo con- 
tinued. “It means that such savings as 
there are are coming directly from 
your pocket, because advertising in 
the News-Journal and the Pennysaver 
pays your salary and all the other 
expenses of the newspaper and makes 
it possible for us to exist. This busi- 
ness tactic is a blow at our survival. 

“Further, the sales that go to Sam’s 
because of the perception of price 


| our advertisers, who believe in selling 


their wares through our newspaper. 

“In your own best interest, please 
don’t shop at Sam’s. The job you save 
may be your own.” 

Davidson declined to comment on 
the memo. 

Tina Waggoner, Sam’s director of 





Waggoner said. “Since we’re not 
open to the general public, it would 
not be cost effective to advertise to 
the general public.” 

Sam’s instead tends to concentrate 
on direct marketing, she said. 

Waggoner said there are a few 
cases where the employees of a busi- 








savings, real or imaginary, don’t go to 


“In your own best interest, please don’t shop at 
Sam’s. The job you save may be your own.” 





publications, said the reason the store 
doesn’t advertise in newspapers is 
because it is primarily a wholesale 
operation selling to other businesses. 


The store is not open to the general 
public, she said. 


“It would not be very cost-effective 
for us [to advertise in newspapers],” 





ness would receive group discounts at 
Sam’s, but newspaper employees are 
not one of them. “Most of [the News- 
Journal’s employees] would not 
qualify because they don’t have their 
own businesses,” she said. “Most 
likely newspaper employees would 
not have the opportunity to shop at 
Sam’s anyway.” 


Editor resigns after being charged 


A newspaper editor resigned after a 
federal indictment accused him of 
receiving or mailing sex videotapes 
involving young boys. 

Mark Wesley Raymond of Mo- 
desto, Calif., was arraigned in U.S. 
District Court in Fresno and was 
released without having to post bail. 

Raymond said he had resigned as 





managing editor of the semiweekly 
Manteca News earlier in the day. 

A federal grand jury in Sacramento 
indicted Raymond on charges of 
sending or receiving sexually explicit 
videos of young boys through the 
U.S. mails between August and 
October of last year. i 
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By George Garneau 


The U.S. Postal Service has 
delayed plans to reshuffle — and pos- 
sibly shrink — areas where it delivers 
first-class mail overnight. 

New first-class delivery standards, 
affecting an estimated 15% to 30% of 
first-class mail, are not expected to 
badly disrupt newspapers, which are 
entitled to second-class mail but often 
travel alongside first-class. 

“I don’t think it’s going to have a 
severe impact on newsapers in gen- 
eral, but it could have an impact on 
the postal system as a whole” if the 
standards drive customers away, said 
National Newspaper Association 
counsel Robert Brinkmann. 

Delivery standards are essentially 
non-binding commitments that a let- 
ter posted in one place will arrive in 
certain areas the next day, other 
places in two days and elsewhere 
domestically in three days. 

Complying with requests from the 
National Newspaper Association and 
other groups, the USPS on Jan. 25 
postponed until June 30 enactment of 
new overnight standards that were 
scheduled to go into effect by mid- 
February. Two- and three-day deliv- 
ery standards will now take effect 
Sept. 22, pushed back from May 5S. 

Meanwhile, 73 postal districts have 
been ordered to re-evaluate their pro- 
posals after consulting with custom- 
ers, mainly businesses, which post 
95% of the 80 billion first-class letters 
a year. Districts have about two 
months to consider expanding their 
planned overnight service areas. 

The USPS has final say on the local 
delivery standards, which will be 
re-evaluated twice yearly. 

New standards will be the first 
since they were created in the early 
1970s to conform to USPS abilities, 
not customer needs. 

According to the USPS, proposed 
standards are based on surveys of 
over 27,000 businesses and individu- 
als and meetings with over 3,000 
major customers — the first system- 
atic attempt to assess first-class cus- 
tomer needs. A spokesman said the 
plans were based on customer priori- 
ties for more consistent delivery time, 





rather than speed alone, for the 
money. 

Proposed local delivery standards 
have not and will not be disclosed 
except through USPS discussions 
with local customers. 

“There’s nothing for the public to 
review,” said USPS spokesman 
Ralph Stewart. 

Postal watchers say new standards 
mean lower standards. 





Postal cutbacks and newspapers 


U.S. Postal Service delays plans to reshuffle first-class delivery 
standards; newspaper distribution not expected to be badly disrupted 


cago to Washington and New York 
would become three, as would ser- 
vice from Phoenix to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Local papers would likely be 
affected less. New standards 
“shouldn’t and probably won’t affect 
newspapers in the area of local deliv- 
ery,” but they will “have some effect 
on tangential circulation in non-local 
areas,” said NNA’s Brinkmann. 





Seagraves cited other examples: It would take two 
days to get mail between Dallas and Fort Worth 
instead of one. Two days from Chicago to Washington 
and New ‘ork would become three, as would service 
from Phoenix to Southern California. 








“Generally, overnight areas will be 
shrunk, and it’s estimated between 
5% and 15% of mail that gets over- 
night delivery will be delayed, and 
overall 20% to 25% of all mail poten- 
tially could be delayed,” said con- 
sumer advocate Stephen A. Gold of 
the independent Postal Rate Commis- 
sion, which is reviewing the plan on 
an advisory basis. He has “major 
reservations” about the new stan- 
dards. 

“In fact, we think they are doing it 
to save money in the long run but, 
based on the information we have, it’s 
impossible to tell,” said Gold, who 
faulted the plan for lacking an analysis 
of costs and benefits. 

“It’s a degradation of service,” 
said Van H. Seagraves, publisher of 
the newsletter Business Mailers 
Review. “I think its going to be bad 
for first-class mailers and time-critical 
publications.” 

He expects delays at small to mid- 
sized publications unable to drop 
shipments at local post offices. 

In one example the USPS filed, he 
said, overnight delivery from Boston, 
Mass., to distant parts of the state and 
to Providence, R.I., would extend to 
two days. 

Seagraves cited other examples: It 
would take two days to get mail 
between Dallas and Fort Worth 
instead of one. Two days from Chi- 





Local weeklies that are delivered 
second class, often piggybacking on 
first-class mail transport, may find 
peripheral circulation areas no longer 
receiving overnight mail. That could 
require publishers to truck papers to 
several post offices in order to avoid 
delays. 

“We don’t think broad across-the- 
board lessening of service standards 
is warranted or is a good idea,” said 
Brinkmann, who called “minimal” 
adjustments in delivery standards the 
best route. 

NNA urged members to seek out 
local postal plans and to talk to postal 
division officials in March. 

The USPS has pledged that 
changes in first-class standards will 
not affect second-class service for a 
year, giving publishers time to work 
out operations plans. 

Eventually publishers “may have 
to make several drops” to maintain 
service levels, said USPS marketer 
Greg Whiteman. 

“We will not drop that transporta- 
tion overnight,” he said. 

New standards generally commit to 
overnight delivery in “local trading 
areas” and “regional cities,” White- 
man said. 

Whiteman said USPS overnight 
performance success is 95% and just 
over 90% for two- and three-day ser- 
vice. 
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Compiled by Debra Gersh 


Many of the world’s media watchers have been focusing 
on the burgeoning press freedoms in Eastern Europe, 
which certainly have been encouraging but, in many 
places around the globe, journalists are still restricted and, 
in some cases, have become murder victims at alarming 
rates. 

The annual “World Press Freedom Report,” published 
by the International Press Institute in its December 1989 
IPI Report, focuses on journalists’ freedoms, or lack 
thereof, in a number of countries. 

“The overall position facing journalists . . . [in 1989] 
remains grim, because in addition to continuing govern- 
ment attempts to suffocate the voices of the opposition, 
unofficial groups have stepped up their own, often violent, 
campaigns to do just the same,” wrote IPI director Peter 
Galliner in the report’s introduction. “However, events in 
Hungary, Poland, East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
have sparked a glimmer of hope that freedom will pre- 
vail.” 

Because events continue to occur at a rapid pace, it is 
important to remember that the report was prepared for 
publication last December and some situations have since 
changed, especially in Eastern European nations such as 
Romania. 

In addition, the United States and a number of smaller 
countries, while covered in the IPI report, have been 
omitted from this article due to space considerations. For 
a review of events in the U.S. media last year, see E&P’s 
“Review and Forecast” issue, Jan. 6, 1990. 

The following is a condensed version of the IPI “World 
Press Freedom Report.” 

Afghanistan 

Covering the withdrawal of Soviet troops and the period 
following proved “particularly hadpardous” to foreign 
journalists. 

French journalist Jean-Francois Leven of the Paris 
weekly newsmagazine L’Express was shot and slightly 
wounded by a Soviet soldier last Feb. 3, as he and two 
Western colleagues attempted to take photographs of 
Soviet soldiers talking to Afghans before crossing the 
border. 

Also in February, a three-man television crew — Pat- 
rick Bourrat, Daniel Burguez and Maurice le Jouec of 
TFI — was expelled from the country for going outside 
Kabul and filming a firefight without permission. 

American photojournalist Tony O’Brien, who had been 
traveling with the Mujahadeen while on assignment for 
Life magazine, was freed on July 21 after spending six 
weeks in an Afghan jail for having illegally entered the 
country. Although interrogated for five to six hours a day, 
O’Brien reportedly was not treated badly. 

Spanish writer Jorge Juan Sanchez was arrested in 
August for entering the country illegally and “collecting 
anti-government propaganda.” He was freed in Novem- 
ber after Spanish Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez’s per- 
sonal intervention. 


Algeria 
While the new media law, introduced in 1989, maintains 





Events in Eastern Europe spark a glimmer of hope 


But there are still many places where journalists are being 
murdered, according to the International Press Institute’s annual report 


state monopoly over all radio, television and distribution 
of foreign publications, as well as requiring all newly 
created publications to be in Arabic and provides sanc- 
tions for journalists who attack Islam or national values, it 
also guarantees freedom of expression and the right of 
people to receive information. 

The new law also created the semi-independent 
National Information Council — made up of three mem- 
bers chosen by the president, three by the president of the 
National Assembly, two journalists and a magistrate — to 
supervise the media in place of the government. 

Three journalists from the daily Arabic-language El 
Djoumhouria — editor Habib Rachedin and reporters 
Kheira Terra and Leila Chazar — were arrested and 
charged with slander and contempt after writing a report 
alleging corruption in a land-distribution deal. The editor 
also was fired and was detained by police after attending a 
human rights meeting in Algiers. 


Angola 


Angolan authorities refused to grant an exit visa to 
British-born journalist Elizabeth Forsyth, who entered the 
Angolan capital claiming she had been detained and tor- 
tured by the African National Co:.gress on charges of 
spying. Forsyth sought sanctuary in the British Embassy 
and was allowed to leave only after a British minister 
threatened to cancel an official visit to the country. 

Otherwise, all mass media are state-owned, and a state 
of emergency prohibits free expression. 


Argentina 

Since the election of President Carlos Menem in May, 
the already free press situation generally has improved, 
although there were a few unfortunate incidents 
involving the media during 1989. 

The second part of a television documentary slated to 
broadcast details about the military dictatorship of 1976-83 
was suspended after the Army chief of staff complained to 
the defense minister that the first part of the program had 
“upset” a number of Army officials. 

Although later released, a crew from Spain’s Television 
de Galicia was detained at machine-gun point while cov- 
ering events at an Army barracks. 

In June, the country’s Supreme Court reaffirmed free- 
dom of the press principles. 

Espionage charges against three British journalists 
arrested during the Falklands invasion — lan Mather of 
the Observer; Simon Winchester, then with the Sunday 
Times; and Tony Prime, then an Observer photo- 
grapher — were dropped in October, reportedly because 
the time allowed in Argentina for cases to continue ran 
ou 


Fs 
Miguel Bravo Tedin of La Voz del Interior, was charged 
with contempt over an article he wrote for the paper. 
Television stations which had been taken over by the 
state during a previous administration began to privatize, 
and the government repealed Article 45 of the Broadcast- 
ing Law, which forbid those connected with newspapers 
from being involved in managing radio and tv stations. 
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Bangladesh 

In June, Abdur Rashid, editor of the weekly newspaper 
Parbatya Barta (Hill News), was shot and killed at his 
office by Shanti Bahini (Peace Force) guerillas, who were 
reportedly angered by his expression of support for dis- 
trict council polls to be held that month, which they 
believed would jeopardize their battle for autonomy over 
the hill tracts. 

The government seized copies and banned the entry of 
the April 13 issue of Newsweek, in which a picture of the 
prophet Mohammed appeared. 

Two issues of the Begali weekly Ashe Din Jai were 
banned in August after the publication printed an article 
that was attacked by several political parties for ridiculing 
Islam. 

Benin 


In late March, journalist Parfait Agbale of La Gazette 
du Golfe was detained without charge until early April. 

The weekly later was suspended by the authorities in 
early October after it criticized the president of neighbor- 
ing Burkina Faso. Authorities charged the newspaper with 
showing a lack of “respect for national and foreign 
authorities.” 

Three issues of the Paris-based French-language maga- 
zine Jeune Afrique were seized by censors during a period 
of unrest earlier in the year, and the authorities banned the 
March, April and May issues of Africa International, but 
no official reason was given. 

Bolivia 

The new administration, which took office in early 
August, has promised to maintain full freedom of the 
press, as stipulated in the Bolivian Constitution, and it is 
anticipated that a suit against the editor and two reporters 
of the newspaper Los Tiempos will be dropped. 

After being off the air since June 1988, the Sistema de 
Radio y Televisi6n resumed operations. 

Botswana 


Gwen Ansell, a British free-lance journalist who worked 
as a stringer for several news organizations, including 
Reuters, was detained by authorities in the capital and 
deported. No official explanation was given. 

Brazil 

At least four journalists were killed in Brazil during 
1989. 

On Jan. 8, Luiz Alberto Montenegro Rodrigues, 
national affairs editor, editorial writer and special political 
reporter for the Jornal da Cidade was shot and killed while 
driving his car. 

In July, Maria Nilce dos Santos, who wrote a daily 
column for the Jornal da Cidade, which is owned by her 
husband, was killed shortly after she released a list of 24 
names — including civil, military and federal police — 
said to be involved in an international drug trafficking and 
car theft ring. 

Also murdered in July were journalists Norton Batista 
da Silva and Ricardo Ferreira Pinto, although there is no 
evidence to show their slayings were connected to their 
jobs. 

Bulgaria 

Early in the year a number of Western journalists were 
expelled from the country, and BBC reporter Mike Power 
was reportedly beaten up. 

In November, however, the new Bulgarian leader, Peter 
Mladenov, met with a group of radical intellectuals, who 
demanded genuine human rights, freedom of speech and 
the press, freedom to publish and the release of political 
prisoners. 

Although, when the IPI report went to press, it was too 
early to tell how effective the meeting may have been, the 





report noted the fact that the meeting was held at all was 
encouraging. 
Burma 

In January, 46 Bangkok-based journalists from Europe, 
the United States and the Far East were invited for a three- 
day fact-finding visit that included a press conference with 
government leaders — the first such press conference in 
26 years. The local media, however, remained totally 
controlled. 

In June, American reporter Lance Eugene Motley from 
Soldier of Fortune magazine died from shrapnel wounds 
he received while covering fighting near the Thai border. 
A French journalist who was with him at the time said 
Motley was shot while taking photos. 

By July the authorities’ attitude toward the foreign press 
began to change for the worse, as the military cut tele- 
phone and telex lines to the outside world and foreign 
journalists were excluded, including British reporter 
David Storey of Reuters, who was expelled from the 
country on July 19. 


Cameroon 

The April issue of the Dakar-based French-language 
monthly Africa International was banned by the govern- 
ment, reportedly for an article on an urban planning con- 
ference. Journalists, however, believe the reason was 
another article in the issue about a libel suit filed at the 
beginning of the year against the magazine by the former 
director of Cameroon Radio and Television. 


Canada 

Doug Small, Ottawa bureau chief for the Global Televi- 
sion Network, was charged with possession of stolen 
documents on May 30. Small had received unpublished 
details of the annual federal budget from an anonymous 
source in April, but had told the Finance Ministry of his 
intention to publicize the information, including it in a 
broadcast that night. 

Supporters of Small maintain the charge is an attempt to 
discourage investigative reporting, and say officials 
should be focusing instead on the fact that someone inside 
the government leaked the information. They say Small 
served a public service by alerting the government and the 
public about the leak. 


Chad 

The authorities would not confirm reports that Saleh 
Gaba, a Chadian journalist for Agence France-Press and 
the Associated Press who was arrested in 1987, had died in 
prison. 

The only independent publication in Chad made its 
debut in 1989. The 12-page tabloid newspaper called Con- 
tact, was published in the capital of N’Djamena by 
businessman Koulmala Souradj. 

In April, an issue of Jeune Afrique was banned, but no 
official reason was given. 


Chile 

Transitory Article 24 of the Constitution was killed, 
permitting any person or group now to launch, edit, oper- 
ate or distribute newspapers or magazines without permis- 
sion from the authorities. 

A number of publications, which had been closed since 
the current military government took power, reappeared, 
including the Communist Party publication E/ Siglo and 
Punto Final, published by an arm of the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left. Slated for an October launch was the 
opposition magazine Pdgina Abierta. 

On May 11, photographers Marco Ugarte of Agence 
France-Press and Marcelo Dauros of the Chilean weekly 

(Continued on page 38) 
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By George Garneau 


World news exploded in 1989 like a 
stick of dynamite. 

@ China’s communist government 
savagely suppressed student demon- 
sirators. : 

@ Eastern European communist 
governments collapsed like a house of 
cards. 

@ The Soviet Union lifted the Iron 
Curtain, dramatically reshuffling 
post-World War II global politics. 
Western Europe prepared for eco- 
nomic unification. 

Yet a year earlier the nation’s lead- 
ing newspapers devoted proportion- 
ally less space to international events 
than ever, according to a study pub- 
lished recently. 

International news in 10 of the most 
prestigious U.S. papers shrank to an 
all-time low of 2.6% of non-advertis- 
ing space, down from 10.2% in 1971, 
according to the study by Michael 
Emery, journalism chairman at Cali- 
fornia State University at Northridge. 

The share of foreign news “con- 
tinues to decline at an alarming rate, 
with editors and publishers devoting 
an embarrassingly small number of 
column inches and a tiny fraction of 
their vast resources to the interna- 
tional events affecting this nation’s 
future,” Emery said in the December 
Gannett Center Journal, published by 
the Gannett Center at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. 

The study, which he called one of 
the largest content analyses of corres- 
pondence ever, was done in late 1987 
and early 1988 — before last year’s 
dramatic events but during a war in 
the Persian Gulf and significant devel- 
opments in the Middle East, Central 
America and Korea. 

Even though foreign coverage 
soared and newspapers did some 
admirable reporting after his study, 
Emery said in an interview that it 
underscored a “disturbing” down- 
ward trend in foreign reporting. 

“Ironically, by following televi- 
sion’s rule of thumb about giving peo- 
ple what they want instead of what 
they need, newspapers are failing 
their readership in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. It is clear that the news- 
paper industry is contributing to the 
rising level of ignorance about the 
world that scares American educators 








and civic leaders,” he wrote. 

The 10 papers studied included 
those most renowned for foreign cov- 
erage: the New York Times, Los 
Angeles Times, Washington Post, 
Boston Globe, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Chicago Tribune, Miami Herald, St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. 

The research, gathered in two 
months ending Jan. 6, 1988, built on 
earlier data from the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau, which found for- 
eign news on average had declined in 
newspapers from 10.2% of newshole 
in 1971 to 6.3% in 1977 to 6.0% in 
1982. While NAB counted only sto- 
ries over five inches, Emery counted 
all foriegn stories, including briefs. 

The trend coincides with market 
research. 


Foreign news grows, but it is reported here less 


The nation’s leading newspapers have been devoting 
less space to international events than ever before 


ness and local news sections, interna- 
tional coverage could appear less — 
even if it stayed the same. 

She noted, however, that other 
research has found Americans to 
have less interest in international 
news than people in other countries. 

In three months, Emery found 
8,245 stories totaling nearly 90,000 
column inches in the papers with the 
best reputations for foreign coverage. 
He provided no comparable earlier 
figures from NAB studies of newspa- 
pers as a whole. 

Asked how newspapers can stay in 
business if they supply readers with 
news they do not want, Emery said 
that expanding newspapers involves 
editors choosing what to provide. 

“The trick is how much more you 
can afford to put in without affecting 
the newspaper,” he said. 








The share of foreign news “continues to decline at 
an alarming rate, with editors and publishers devoting 
an embarrassingly small number of column 


inches...” 





Deanne Termini, president of the 
newspaper consulting firm Belden 
Associates of Dallas, Texas, said 
surveys show that people are primar- 
ily interested in newspapers for local 
news, followed by national news, 
with foreign news rating least inter- 
est. 


In a compilation of surveys of 20 
markets around the country, 65% of 
adults who responded indicated an 
interest in local news, 55% favored 
national news and 45% wanted inter- 
national reporting. Though interest in 
international news is affected by 
ethnic makeup, Termini said, people 
rated international news close to 
crime (45%) and health and fitness 
(46%). 

“Newspapers certainly are react- 
ing in an appropriate manner if they 
are changing to coincide with what 
readers want,” she said. 

Termini questioned the value of 
counting percentages of newshole. 
Since most newspapers have dramati- 
cally expanded their page count in 
recent years, mostly in feature, busi- 


Conceding the U.S. press was 
“very provincial,” unlike Britain’s 
national press, Loren Ghiglione, 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and editor of the 
7,000-circulation Southbridge 
(Mass.) News, said the reportedly 
decreasing share of foreign news was 
“probably worthwhile to worry 
about, but there may be some expla- 
nations that do not indicate an abdica- 
tion of our responsibility. 

“We should be looking abroad 
more than we ever have been 
before,” he added, “but that reality 
has to be factored in.” 

The reality is, a lot has changed 
since 1971. Newspapers have been 
supplanted by television as the prime 
source of news for many Amer- 
icans — CNN brings world events 
into American living rooms nearly as 
they happen. 

“We are not the only available 
news medium .. . That’s the reality 
of 1990,” he declared. 

Market forces have forced newspa- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Los Angeles ‘Times has 
purchased Autologics APS-6 Laser 
Imaging System. 

This is part of an ongoing pro- 
gram to build the most advanced 
newspaper production facility in the 
world. And Autologic is proud to be 
part of the plan. 

Autologic’s APS-Laser 6 is night 


in step with today’s Times, for display 


and classified. And when the ‘limes 
changes to full-color pagination the 
APS Page Image Processor won't 
miss a beat. 


Postscript is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems, Inc. 


— OND DAN Ses hen’ i, chiara 
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Of course, Autologic has been 
keeping up with the ‘Times ever 
since the paper 
installed its first 
Autologic ‘Typesetter, over 15 years 
ago. Some things never change. 

Call or write Autologic, a sub- 
sidiary of Volt Information Sciences. 
1050 Rancho Conejo Boulevard, 
Thousand Oaks, California 91320. 
(805) 498-9611. 
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Paper joins with 
tv station to 
offer phone info 


The Bakersfield Californian and 
local KGET-TV have joined to create 
a free telephone information system 
in the Kern County area. 

Californian chief executive officer 
Jerry K. Stanners said the new ser- 
vice, “Info-Line,” gives callers a 
wide variety of current information in 
140 different categories on a 24-hour 
basis. Begun in the first week of Janu- 
ary, the system processed more than 
21,000 calls in its second week of 
operation, it was reported. 

The information includes cultural 
and sports events, tourist/visitor 
information, job listings, local and 
national weather reports, updates on 
tv soap operas, personal-counseling 
topics and news developments. 

“We are excited,” Stanners said. 
“Info-Line . . . complements what 
both the television and the newspaper 
provides to viewers and readers.” 

The two companies have pur- 
chased the Brite Voice Systems 
equipment manufactured in Wichita, 
Kan. It consists of a personal com- 
puter with highly specialized softwear 
that can enter voice imput onto a disk. 
The system can be updated around 
the clock as information changes. 

Advertisers can sponsor topics on 
the menu. 

Gary Hauser, the Californian’s 





Corrections 


In a listing of Pulitzer Prize nomi- 
nating jurors which ran in E&P on 
Jan. 27, Matthew Storin was misiden- 
tified. He is managing editor of the 
New York Daily News. 


* * * 

In E&P’s pullout 1990 event Cal- 
endar which appeared in the Feb. 3 
issue, the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Conference dates were incor- 
rect. The meeting will be held in Dal- 
las, Texas, Oct. 30-Nov. 2. 


* * * 

In a Jan. 27 article entitled, “D.C. 
mayor’s arrest leads to extra newspa- 
per sales,” the circulation figure used 
for the Washington Times was out- 
dated. 

According to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations report for the period 
ending Sept. 30, 1989, the newspa- 
per’s daily circulation is 106,852. 








data processing/communications 
manager, said he anticipates that in a 
year the system will be processing 
150,000 calls a month on an expanded 
menu. 


Courtroom cameras 
permitted in 
45 states 


Cameras were permitted in state 
courts in 45 states as of Jan. 1, 
according to the Radio-Television 
News Directors Association. 

According to its latest survey, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, South 
Carolina, South Dakota and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia maintain bans on 
still and television cameras. 

The 118-page survey costs $50, $30 
for members of the Washington- 
based association. 

Meanwhile, the Virginia Supreme 
Court has recommended against an 
experimental program allowing 
cameras in some state courtrooms. 

In a report to the governor and 
Legislature, the court said, “The pub- 
lic’s right of free access to the court is 
well served without electronic media, 
still photography or radio broadcast- 
ing of judicial proceedings.” 

Judges cited “biased and distorted 
coverage,” and said editing created 
“an unfair and inaccurate picture” of 
courtroom proceedings, United Press 
International reported. They said 
print media “have the capacity for 
thorough and thoughtful coverage” 
and courts are open to citizens who 
want to know more. 

Participating news organizations 
reported more positively on the two- 
year test in five courts. 

V.W. “Ginger” Stanley, who 
heads the Virginia Press Association, 
said he was “very disappointed and a 
little surprised” by the report. 


Paper seeks help 
planning a special 
anniversary section 


The Moody Courier of Texas is 
celebrating its 100th anniversary in 
1990. 

The paper is looking for a special- 
edition person or company to help 
publish a souvenir edition. The paper 
would appreciate seeing other paper’s 
100th anniversary editions. 

They can be mailed to: Bill Foster, 
Publisher, The Citizen Newspapers, 
P.O. Box 3280, Waco, Texas 76707. 


NAD to begin new 
procedures April 1 


Effective April 1, the National 
Advertising Division of the Council of 
Better Business Bureaus will imple- 
ment a set of procedures designed to 
expedite the self-regulatory process 
and maintain high standards of truth 
in advertising. 

Under the new rules, once the 
NAD has accepted a case, the proce- 
dure will be as follows: the advertiser 
submits its substantiation, 15 busi- 
ness days; the complainant responds, 
10 business days; the advertiser 
responds to the complainant’s 
response, 10-20 business days; and 
NAD reaches its decision, 15 busi- 
ness days. 


ARF board elected 


Tod Johnson, president, the NPD 
Group, was named 1990 chairman of 
the board of directors of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation at the 
group’s annual business meeting in 
New York City. 

Other officers elected were: vice 
chair, Barbara S. Feigin, executive 
vice president of strategic services, 
Grey Advertising Inc.; secretary, 
Rudolf W. Struse III, director of mar- 
keting research services, General 
Mills Inc.; and continuing as trea- 
surer, Gerald Germain, executive 
vice president and chief financial offi- 
cer, DDB Needham Worldwide. 

In addition, 10 new directors were 
elected to the 28-member board, four 
of whom are new and six who were re- 
elected. 


Chronicle to 
hold outdoor fair 


The San Francisco Chronicle will 
hold its 4th Great Outdoors Adven- 
ture Fair beginning March 2. 

The three-day event will focus on 
non-motorized outdoor activities, 
guided services, equipment, ecology 
and resorts. Exhibitors and speakers 
will offer expertise and insight on 
ocean and river kayaking, climbing, 
hang-gliding, wilderness hiking, 
China tours, and travel to Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Last year, 13,000 people visited the 
fair, 30% more than in 1988. 

The fair’s advisory board includes 
the Audubon Society, Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 





and the Oceanic Society. 
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Publishers on Parade 


‘‘Parade’s Young Columbus and 
our NIE program are a perfect fit?’ 


“Today’s students are tomorrow’s readers. That’s why we are actively involved 
in NIE. Parade’s Young Columbus Contest, the annual youth incentive trip 
to Europe, helps us promote our Newspaper in . 

Education program. 

“Both teachers and students respond enthusiastically 
to the contest each year. And, Parade’s newspaper 
promotion staff makes the contest easy by providing 
promotional materials and suggested school projects. 

“Young Columbus and NIE are a perfect fit at the 
Macon Telegraph and News. The Young Columbus 
program and Parade Magazine are two examples of 
our commitment to excellence in customer service and 
community involvement.” 


Featured in over 300 newspapers 
every Sunday. 
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Worldwide media leaders to meet 


Will discuss what can be done to help emerging 
Eastern Europe independent news organizations 


UNESCO has organized a meeting 
of media leaders from both the East 
and West to determine what needs to 
be done to help emerging independent 
news organizations in Eastern 
Europe. 

The meeting will take place at 
UNESCO’s Paris headquarters Feb. 
27-28. 

“The emergence of a free, indepen- 
dent and pluralistic press in this area 
is an encouraging development which 
UNESCO welcomes,” said director- 
general Fedrico Mayor in announcing 
the meeting. 

UNESCO said the meeting was 
called in response to an “urgent 
request” of a half-dozen free press 
organizations, “prominent among 
them the World Press Freedom Com- 
mittee.” 

Other organizations involved in 
organizing the meeting are the Inter- 
national Press Institute, International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers, 
known by its French initials, FIEJ; 
Inter American Press Association, 
International Federation of the Per- 


iodical Press, and the North Ameri-: 


can National Broadcasters Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting will discuss “practical 
problems relating to technical, legal, 
financial training aspects of 
media production,” UNESCO 
stated. 

A total of 55 media executives have 
agreed to attend the meeting, 
UNESCO said, 33 from Western 
Europe and North America and 22 
from Eastern Europe. Some of the 
publications that will be represented 
are Le Monde, The Times of London, 
The Guardian, Izvestia, Reader’s 
Digest and the Washington Post. 

Alain Modoux, UNESCO's direc- 
tor of public information, is in charge 
of organizing the meeting. Modoux 
recently joined UNESCO from the 
International Red Cross, where he 
had set up the hot line to assist jour- 
nalists who are captured, arrested or 
disappear while pursuing stories. 

“We hope that this is a way that 
UNESCO canassist the emergence of 
independent news media in Eastern 
Europe,” said Dana Bullen, WPFC 
executive director. “The purpose of 
the meeting is to provide a way for 
editors and other managers of newly 








emerging, independent media in East- 
ern Europe to set out their needs. We 
hope UNESCO can respond in help- 
ful ways.” 

Bullen added that the meeting will 
be a test of UNESCO's commitment 
to press freedom, which was a center- 
piece of its latest six-year plan on the 
development of communications. 

“This [meeting] may be an indica- 
tion of UNESCO's new direction,” 
he said. “We hope it works out in 
successful ways.” 


Reuters distributes 
Agence Europe info 


Reuters has become the exclusive 
worldwide electronic distributor and 
marketing agent of Agence Europe’s 
news bulletin “Europe,” which cov- 
ers the European Community. The 
service is expected to be available 
within a few months. 


Journal-American 
workers protest 
slow contract talks 


Workers from the Journal-Ameri- 
can of Bellevue, Wash., picketed 
their parent company Jan. 19 to pro- 
test the lack of progress in contract 
talks. 

The Journal-American is operated 
by Northwest Media Inc., which is 
owned by Persis Corp. of Honolulu. 
Persis also owns the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser. 

The union, without a contract since 
Dec. 31, has filed two unfair labor 
practice charges with the National 
Labor Relations Board. The news- 
paper employs 115 people and has a 
circulation of 33,400. 

Key issues are low pay and medical 
benefits, said Art Joyner, administra- 
tor of the Pacific Northwest News- 
paper Guild. He said more than half of 
the newspaper’s employees work 
part-time. 

Robert Weil, publisher of the Jour- 
nal-American, said, ‘““We’ve met with 
the union almost every week for the 
past two-and-a-half months and are 
hopeful of reaching an agreement.” 


Book reviews 





Looking to exciting 
age of ISDN 


Power, the Press and the Technology 
of Freedom: The Coming of Age of 
ISDN. Leonard R. Sussman. (New 
York: Freedom House.) 496 pages. 


The Space Age seems an anti- 
quated concept as writer Leonard 
Sussman envisions the coming Age of 
ISDN (Integrated Systems of Digital 
Networks). The early phase of ISDN, 
a worldwide information network of 
networks, is already here. In the Age 
of ISDN, people all over the world 
interact, rich and poor. With all kinds 
of information available on demand, 
“the individual user becomes the cen- 
ter, not a speck on the periphery,” he 
believes. 

While the danger is great that world 
powers and few corporations can con- 
trol all the information networking, 
Sussman believes the democratiza- 
tion forces will be greater. Network- 
ing stirs the imagination and creates 
infinite possibilities, he argues. It 
becomes difficult for a government to 
contain its secrets; as an example he 
cites a Swedish surveillance satellite 
system detecting first what was hap- 
pening at Chernobyl and ensuring the 
Soviets’ reporting of it. 

Sussman believes that the universal 
information access will lead to “a 
giant step toward the democratization 
of politics and governance, toward 
human freedom.” A part of the 
accomplishment of this goal is seen, 
he points out, in the wind of freedom 
blowing instantly across Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

The democratization of informa- 
tion calls for some new policies on the 
part of the U.S., he says, and even 
some rethinking of First Amendment 
application and libel laws. For 
instance, with the link of private and 
public communication systems, he 
asks, “Should the ISDN be treated as 
a public carrier, and regulated as a 
monopoly, or freed as part of ‘the 
press’ under the First Amendment? 

“Libel laws should be re-examined 
to make certain that the new linkages 
and services do not relay actionable 
statements from one medium to 
another, thereby magnifying the libel: 
and spreading the liability.” 

A large section of this book assess- 
es the “information power” that 
exists today and analyzes the degree 
of censorship and state control in 
various countries. 

Sussman is senior scholar in inter- 





(Continued on page 51) 
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THE PAGINATION 
ALTERNATIVE 


In our opinion, to survive in the 1990s, many newspa- 
pers in competitive markets must make a choice: Hire more 
employees in the manufacturing operation . . . or change the 
way they manufacture. 

Newspapers face a crisis precipitated by sluggish growth 
in the number of households buying newspapers and loss of 
advertising market share to competitive media. Some are 
meeting the challenge through creative solutions such as 
zoning. But zoning creates a new set of challenges. One is 
page count explosion. A 96-page newspaper becomes a 
208-page newspaper when 16 of those pages are produced 
across eight zones. 

Time is the key dimension that complicates a newspa- 
per’s ability to manage the additional pages that come from 
zoning. Deadlines, driven by press runs, compress newspa- 
per manufacturing into short, high-volume periods of peak 
production. During these times, newspapers approach the 
capacity of their production systems. 

Automating the manufacturing process should save time 
and, therefore, money. And it does — to a point. When news- 
papers bought automated typesetting systems, they were 
able to cut composing room staff by as much as 80 percent 
and never miss a deadline. Automation, however, did not 
change the basic newspaper manufacturing model. 

Now, newspapers facing the page count challenge must 
make a choice among three production alternatives. Two 
low-volume strategies attempt to respond to the increase in 
pages without radically increasing the capacity of the pro- 
duction process. They avoid production peaks instead of ad- 
justing to them: 

Staggered production uses advanced sections and 
spreads the production cycle over a longer time. The number 
of live pages remains constant. This method precludes ac- 
ceptance of late-breaking news or late ads. 

Straight-line production controls peak production by 
minimizing the number of live pages produced near or at 
deadline. A majority of the paper is completed early in the 
production cycle, allowing a steady flow of pages throughout 
the process. Although it accommodates a moderate increase 
in the number of pages produced, it reduces the number of 
pages available for late ads or breaking news. 

The third strategy, high-volume production, radically in- 
creases the capacity of the process to meet the high page 
volume of peak production. This strategy accommodates a 
large increase in page volume and supports a large number of 
live pages during peak production periods. 

Regardless of the production strategy cho- 
sen, newspapers have only three options for in- 


BVSX 


creasing production capacity: Increase composing room 
production, implement serial (back-end) pagination, or use 
parallel pagination. 

Increasing composing room production capacity by 
adding staff or overtime is costly. Furthermore, newspapers 
that zone and choose this strategy may find themselves out- 
growing the space in their composing rooms. 

Serial, or back-end, pagination doesn’t require a com- 
posing room. Suitable in environments in which one person 
holds complete responsibility for the page, it works well in 
both staggered and straight-line production environments. 
But it has limited effectiveness because it requires the flow of 
text prior to output or before a page can be laid out. This 
causes problems in coordinating page production with the 
availability of live elements. 

Parallel production systems also allow for newspaper pro- 
duction without the composing room, but are most appropri- 
ate in environments in which layout and copy are controlled 
by different people. 

In parallel pagination systems, the applications software 
is closely integrated with a database capable of holding large 
amounts of editorial, advertising and physical (news hole) in- 
formation. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an 
overview of all editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. Space on a page can be assigned to 
stories that are unwritten or to ads not yet prepared. Unlike 
serial pagination, zoned pages are made up before all the el- 
ements are complete. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merg- 
ing of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

Editorial and advertising elements are processed simul- 
taneously. Multiple users and departments may work on a 
single page concurrently and late changes are easier to make. 

The ability to work on multiple zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel, is 
provided. 

The ability to “marry” pages and output them directly to 
print, which is especially important for tabloids, is also 
provided. 

The key to success for newspapers in competitive mar- 
kets is to select the most flexible manufacturing strategy and 
control production and labor costs. 

In our opinion, vendors must address the 
page count explosion by delivering cost-effective 
pagination systems that solve complex produc- 
tion problems. 
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Marie Jones 
Chestnut Hill Local 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


By Jim Haughton 


The Chestnut Hill Local with 3,700 
owners is not your ordinary weekly 
community newspaper. 

Editor Marie Jones is a 64-year-old 
grandmother with a matronly style 
masking an editorial toughness that 
fools her critics and charms her sup- 
porters. 

Chestnut Hill and the western sub- 
urban Main Line are the two remain- 
ing bastions of aristocratic democ- 
racy in the Philadelphia area. Chest- 
nut Hill, with its share of Brahmins, is 
tucked along the city’s northwest bor- 
der, 4.1 square miles with 11,000 resi- 
dents, many with social pedigrees and 
Old Money, plus New Money and 
academic, business and professional 
people who enjoy small-town living in 
a major city. 





(Haughton is a free-lance writer.) 
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For only $25 
Why not?? 





You might just find 
yourself a new job 


JOBS FOR JOURNALISTS 


®@ Six month job search 
for only $25 


Contact: 


SPJ — Jobs for Journalists 
53 West Jackson Bivd. #731 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 


(312) 922-7424 


Another new service of the 
Society of Professional Journalists 











The community has large and 
impressive stone and brick homes, a 
12-block Colonial style shopping sec- 
tion stretching down Germantown 
Avenue that can match those found in 
rich outposts such as New Canaan, 
Conn., Ligonier, Pa., Lake Forest, 
Ill., or Denver’s Cherry Cheek. It is 
home for six private schools, includ- 
ing Springside and Chestnut Hill 
Academy, plus Chestnut Hill College. 
It also has its own excellent hospital. 

The Local is unique because it is 
owned by the Chestnut Hill Commu- 
nity Association, which owns its two- 
story headquarters building on Ger- 
mantown Avenue. The annual mem- 
bership dues are $5.00 and are 
expected to increase. The paper gen- 
erates $800,000 in advertising revenue, 
often prints 78-page issues, has an 
editorial staff of four, a three-member 
ad staff, and a dozen stringers, car- 
toonists and photographers. 

Together they produce a newsy and 
sometimes feisty newspaper loaded 
with local news and sports, including 
the “Forum on the Hill” editorial 
page and letters to the editor covering 
everything from local to city, state, 
national and international concerns, 





“We should have fired 
her a year ago,” Hansen 
said. 





especially in the letters department. 
The Local’s 10,000 readers include 
7,000 mail subscribers, some as far 
away as Florida and California, and 
3,000 single-copy buyers at 25¢ each. 
The paper is sold in a dozen small 
Montgomery County communities 
adjacent to Chestnut Hill. 

Jones started as a stringer with the 
Local in 1965 after earlier working in 
advertising and public relations. The 
mother of four began full-time duty in 
1972 and served as co-editor with 
Ellen Wells, who left in 1979 to move 
to Maine. 

Weils wrote a front-page editorial 
asking for the resignation of then Phil- 
adelphia Police Commissioner and 
later Mayor Frank Rizzo, now a 
Chestnut Hill resident. The editorial 


upset some conservative readers and 
led to the “Lentz Rule.” It was writ- 
ten by an attorney-member, reaffirm- 
ing the paper’s editorial indepen- 
dence from the association. 

More than two years ago, a small 
group of association board members 
led by Grant Hansen, a retired Navy 
officer and former Republican turnea 
U.S. Libertarian, began a campaign 
to rein in Jones for what they regarded 
as too freewheeling an editorial pol- 
icy. The end result was that Jones’ 
annual evaluation meeting on March 
17, 1988, eventually led to a bitter 
editorial control battle that would 
reach the entire Chestnut Hill com- 
munity and create hard feelings that 
still fester in some quarters. 

Jones presented a six-page letter 
outlining her role to the eight board 
members present. They included 
association president William 
Detweiler, a city planner with a 
degree from the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard 
University; Edward S. Aswin Jr., an 
investment counselor; attorney Rob- 
ert Bauer; investment banker Edward 
Ripley, and Gary Glazer, an assistant 
U.S. attorney. Hansen, a former 
Republican committeeman, was the 
most strident in opposition to the 
paper’s editorial policy. 

Jones felt this group was trying to 
restrict the Local editorially without 
the full approval of the association 
members. 

Incidents involving a suggestion by 
Detweiler at an association meeting 
that Chestnut Hill consider seceding 
from Philadelphia got wide media 
coverage, and a meeting on a zoning 
change for Chestnut Hill Hospital gal- 
vanized the issue. This led to the for- 
mation of the Committee to Preserve 
the Free Press, led by Mrs. Helen 
Moak, a former writer with the Local 
and its predecessor monthly. 

“It was a strong struggle that 
turned on the issue,” said Moak, 
whose late husband Lennox had been 
Philadelphia finance director in the 
Dilworth and Clark administrations. 

“I was told not to write anything 
that wasn’t totally pleasing to the 
Chestnut Hill Community Associa- 
tion,” Mrs. Jones said. 





The Free Press group of 400 active 
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members wound up with 1,400 signa- 
tures on a petition, many from busy 
and successful people who involved 
themselves deeply in the issue. 
Detweiler, aman known for his ability 
to calm troubled waters, even 
reported receiving threatening phone 
calls. Several other committee mem- 
bers received what they regarded as 
ugly criticism. 

Jones said the special committee 
“didn’t understand the difference 
between a newspaper and a house 
organ.” 

Bauer, who like several other mem- 
bers of the committee is no longer 
active in the association, said, “I 
thought the editor was answerable to 
the publisher. She felt differently and 
lacked a willingness to meet us half- 
way.” 

Detweiler asserted that he did not 
expect the personal attacks he and his 
family received. 

“They were ugly and unnecessary. 
The group raised some legitimate 
questions that have never been 
addressed, what sort of guidelines 
should exist. 

“I don’t understand to this day the 
way she [Mrs. Jones] did not want a 
discussion. | suggested we sit down 
and discuss it. She disagreed.” 

The final decision came in October 
1988 when several hundred Chestnut 
Hill residents attended a board meet- 
ing that was both heated and some- 
times hostile. A 33-14 vote of the 
executive committee reaffirmed the 
editor’s position. 

Some former committee members 
are still bitter. 

“We should have fired her a year 
ago,” Hansen said. 

Jones can see the editorial control 
problem reappearing. 

“I don’t think this is going to go 
away. It surfaces every five or 10 
years, ” she said. 

With no immediate plans for retire- 
ment from her $30,500 post, editor 
Jones sits in her small but neat office 
overlooking Germantown Avenue. 
The walls are filled with editorial 
awards from the Keystone and Penn- 
sylvania Press Association and a 
“Best of Philly” citation from Phila- 
delphia Magazine. 

Behind her desk is a copy of the 
cover of the Aug. 27, 1989, issue of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer magazine 
with her picture and the blurb, “Don’t 
Mess With Marie.” 


Stipend increased 


The stipend for the Alicia Patterson 
Foundation fellowships has been 
raised from $25,000 to $30,000 per 
fellow per year, beginning with the 
1990 fellows. 





Bee to offer overnight ad proofs 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee will 
open a campaign called “Black and 
White Overnight” to give advertisers 
accurate proofs of black-and-white 
advertisements within 24 hours after 
copy is submitted by published dead- 
lines. 

Advertising director Gene Grant 
defined a correct proof as one that has 
been reviewed before delivery to 
assure that text, layout and artwork 
are complete and accurate. 

He said the project, which has been 





planned for several months, is 
believed to be a first for major news- 
papers. 


It will kick off March 5, following 
the Bee’s installation of additional 
equipment and training of new 
employees. 


Bee president Frank Whittaker 
termed the program a “massive com- 
mitment consistent with our pledge to 
provide nothing less than the best 
possible service.” 
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ALZHEIMER 








FELLOWSHIP 











For journalistic excellence in reporting 


aspects of Alzheimer's disease 


ier 


These Fellowships recognize journalists who have published or produced 
outstanding work communicating the scientific, medical, or psychological 
aspects of Alzheimer's disease to the public. 


Fellowships will be awarded in three categories: consumer print media, 
radio/television, and trade or science publications. 


THE FELLOWSHIPS 


Award recipients will receive a travel/lodging one-week fellowship to the 
Italian Spoleto Festival of Culture and Science in July 1990. 
In addition to attending the Festival, meetings will be arranged with 
members of the Italian science media. 


All entries must have been published or broadcast between April 16, 1989 and 
April 15, 1990. Deadline for submission of entries is April 21, 1990. 


Entries will be judged by a panel of medical writers and scientists, including 
members of the scientific advisory boards of The Alzheimer’s 
Association and The French Foundation for Alzheimer Research. 








For an entry form, write: 

The Sigma-Tau Foundation 
Attention: Awards Chairperson 
PO Box 1364 

Murray Hill Station 

New York, NY 10156-0605 

or call: (2 12) 779-1818 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 





State attorney had 
authority to file 
new murder charge 


The Arizona state Attorney Gener- 
al’s Office was properly authorized 
by local prosecutors to file a murder 
charge in the 1976 slaying of Arizona 
Republic reporter Don Bolles, a judge 
ruled Jan. 17. 

Defense attorney Tom Henze said 
he would appeal the ruling by Mar- 
icopa County Superior Court Judge 
Thomas O’Toole, but the judge pro- 
ceeded with a preliminary hearing on 
the state’s evidence against James 
Robison of Chandler, a former plumb- 
er now in prison on an unrelated 
conviction. 

Bolles, 47, died June 13, 1976, of 
injuries suffered 11 days earlier when 
a bomb exploded beneath his car in a 
hotel parking lot. 

Robison and Phoenix contractor 
Max Dunlap were convicted of mur- 
dering Bolles at a 1977 trial, but the 
convictions were overturned on 
appeal in 1980 by the Arizona 
Supreme Court. 

The state filed a new charge against 
Robison in November but has not 
filed any new charge against Dunlap. 
A third defendant, John Harvey 
Adamson, was convicted of killing 
Bolles in a separate trial and remains 
in prison. - 

O’Toole initially ruled Jan. 17 that 
the state could not bring the charge, 
saying only a county attorney or 
county grand jury can initiate a mur- 
der case unless the county attorney or 
the governor delegates that power to 
state prosecutors. He said delega- 
tions of authority that a governor and 
two county attorneys granted the 
state prosecutors in the 1970s were no 
longer valid. 

However, he reversed himself a 
few hours later, saying a recent spo- 
ken agreement between the current 
county attorney, Richard Romley, 
and Chief Deputy Attorney General 
Stephen Twist gave the state the 
authority it needed. 

— AP 


L.A. Times gets 
access to 
governor’s records 


In a victory for the Los Angeles 
Times, the California Court of 
Appeals has ruled that the state Public 
Record Act gives the public access to 








the governor's listing of his daily 
activities. 

However, in overturning a lower 
court decision, the appeals court 
remanded the case to the trial court 
for a judge’s review of any of the 
governor’s records that might pose a 
“legitimate security risk” if pub- 
lished. 

The case began in August 1988, 
when Times’ Sacramento reporter 
Paul Jacobs requested from Gov. 
George Deukmejian’s office copies of 
his “appointment schedules, calen- 
dars, notebooks and any other docu- 
ments that would list the governor’s 
daily activities as governor from his 
inauguration in 1983 to the present.” 


The Times acknowledged that 
Deukmejian’s office provided the 
press with a daily report of his outside 
activities, but said it did not disclose 
information about his office meetings. 

The governor’s legal affairs secre- 
tary denied Jacobs’ request, saying 
that access to those records always 
has been restricted to “selected staff 
members” to avoid a security risk for 
the governor and assure the “free 
exchange of ideas necessary to the 
decision-making process.” 

The governor’s scheduling secre- 
tary asserted that the schedules she 
prepares “reflect the timing and 
details of the governor’s arrivals and 
departures everywhere he goes in 
the course of his day, whether in resi- 
dence in Sacramento or in the course 
of traveling elsewhere, in or out of 
California.” 

She said the material includes such 
information as the particular aircraft 
or other types of transportation he 
may use, specific airport gate depar- 
tures and whether family members or 
others may be with him. 

But the appeals court agreed with 
the Times that no security risk is 
posed by the disclosure of calendars 
and schedules of past events. 

The three-justice court, in a unan- 
imous opinion written by Justice 
Frances Newell Carr, said the gover- 
nor’s concerns about security “are 
belied by the actions of the governor’s 
office, which regularly delivers to 
newspapers copies of advance public 
schedules. 

“These schedules indicate where 
the governor is speaking on particular 
dates and often provide the location 
and room number for these appear- 
ances as well as the names of others 
who will be present . . . The amount 
of detail released in these public 
schedules appears to be in inverse 
proportion to the security risks 


|, involved. 


“|. . Mere conjecture that some- 
one may guess when the governor 
may be somewhere by reading past 
calendars does not outweigh the 
public’s interest in disclosure. That is 
not to say, however, that legitimate 
safety concerns may not be 
present...” 

If evidence shows that release of a 
particular document would endanger 
Deukmejian, that portion should be 
withheld from the media, the court 
held. — M.L. Stein 


Ariz. papers given 
legal fees by judge 


A judge awarded $35,000 in legal 
fees to the Arizona Republic of Phoe- 
nix, and the Mesa (Ariz.) Tribune for 
their court fight that forced a state 
agency to disclose names of candi- 
dates for Arizona State University’s 
presidency. 

The ruling by Judge Elizabeth 
Stover of Maricopa County Superior 
Court stemmed from a fight between 
the state Board of Regents and the 
newspapers. The regents oversee 
Arizona State and two other state uni- 
versities. 

Lawyers for the newspapers filed 
for $95,000 in fees after Stover ruled 
Sept. | that the board was required 
under the Arizona Public Records 
Law to release the names of all 236 
candidates. 

The regents, who argued that se- 
crecy was needed to ensure that top- 
flight candidates would apply, previ- 
ously had released the names and 
résumés of the three finalists, but the 
newspapers argued that was insuffi- 
cient. 

Daniel Barr, an attorney for the 
newspapers, called the fee ruling 
“bittersweet,” because the judge did 
not award as much as had been 
requested. 

Jacqueline Schneider, a lawyer for 
the regents, had argued that no fees 
should be awarded, but she said she 
was glad the amount awarded was 
less than what had been sought. 

Barr said the newspapers agreed to 
pay the first $35,000 in fees and that 
the law firm could pocket whatever 
was collected beyond that figure. 

Stover ruled that because of the fee 
arrangement, $35,000 was all the 
Board of Regents was obligated to 
pay in the case. 

Republic managing editor John 
Oppedahl called the judge’s decision 
a “meaningful partial victory.” 

“We believe all legal costs relating 
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to this suit should be paid by the 
regents,” he said. “Nevertheless, the 
amount ordered by the judge is sub- 
stantial.” 

Sanford Schwartz, executive editor 
of Tribune Newspapers, said he was 
disappointed Stover did not award 
more but was gratified she recognized 
fees should be allowed. 

— AP 


Paper can be liable 
for hauler accident 


A newspaper can be held liable fora 
hauler’s damages, according to the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 

The court ruled 5-4 that since the 
hauler was working as an agent under 
contract, rather than an independent 
contractor, for Mississippi 
Publishers, the newspaper company 
could be held liable for the hauler’s 
alleged negligence in a motor vehicle 
accident. 


Reporter leaves 
hearing after judge 
orders story review 


A newspaper reporter left a pretrial 
hearing in a murder case after the 
judge demanded prior review of news 
stories about the proceeding. 

The Herald-Dispatch of Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., declined to follow Cabell 
County (W.Va.) Judge Alfred Fergu- 
son’s order and had its reporter leave 
the hearing Jan. 19. 

WOWK-TV agreed to Ferguson’s 
demand, and its reporter was allowed 
to remain for the hearing. 

The pretrial hearing was for Bobby 
Dean Stacy, 38, a Columbus, Ohio, 
man who is being tried a second time 
in the 1981 shooting death of police 
officer Paul Harmon. Stacy was con- 
victed in 1982 and sentenced to life in 
prison, but the state Supreme Court 
ordered a pretrial because Ferguson 
made errors during the trial. 

Ferguson said he issued his order 
on prior review because he did not 
want the jurors to be exposed to cer- 
tain information that might come out 
of the hearing. He said he would allow 
reporters to remain at the hearing 
only if they gave him their stories for 
review before printing or broadcast- 
ing them. 

“There is no way that we could 
have stayed in the proceeding if one of 
the rules was that the judge gave final 
approval of what we published,” said 
Zack Binkley, executive editor of the 
Herald-Dispatch. “We had no choice 
but to leave.” 

The newspaper asked that the 
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hearing be delayed until it could con- 
tact its attorney, but Ferguson 
refused. 

— AP 


Judge says media 
can see transcripts 


A judge granted a request by a radio 
station and a newspaper to see tran- 
scripts of closed-door meetings held 
last fall by the Jefferson County 
(W.Va.) Commission. 

Mineral County (W.Va.) Circuit 
Court Judge C. Reeves Taylor said 





WXVA in Charles Town, W.Va., and 
the Morning Herald of Hagerstown, 
Md., had a right to see the transcripts 
of the meetings under the state’s 
Freedom of Information Act. 

Taylor said the commission had no 
authority to use the closed meetings 
to conduct hearings on alleged elec- 
tion law violations in the county. 


“We have a state election commis- 
sion and the statute calls for those 
people to do that work,” Taylor said. 

The commission held seven meet- 
ings, some of which were closed to 
the public, in September and October 
to investigate the allegations. — AP 
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Chicago Sun-Times 
names ad agency 


After a monthlong search, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times has selected Zwiren 
Collins Karo Trusk & Ayer as its new 
ad agency. 

A new Sun-Times campaign 
involving tv, radio, print and outdoor 
advertising will be launched in mid- 
March, the paper said. 

Chicago-based Zwiren also handles 
advertising for Outside Magazine. 


Joint venture 


The Providence (R.I.) Journal Co. 
has teamed up with Vanguard Cellu- 
lar Systems of Greensboro, N.C., to 
buy and operate cellular telephone 
systems mainly serving eastern North 
Carolina. 

Financial terms of the joint venture 
were not disclosed, but each com- 
pany will hold equal shares. 

The venture plans to buy a stake of 
80% or more in cellular telephone sys- 
tems serving the Williamsburg and 
Jacksonville, N.C., area. It also 
intends to purchase more systems in 
the area in the hopes of building up a 
regional network. 


Communist daily 
appeals for funds 


The Morning Star, Britain’s Com- 
munist daily newspaper, published a 
front-page appeal to its readers for 
$240,000 to buy new equipment. 

The appeal was “the only solution 
to the enormous crisis faced by the 
paper as a result of the drastic halving 
of the copies previously ordered by 
the Soviet Union,” the newspaper 
said Jan.15. 

The Morning Star’s Soviet distribu- 
tor cut in half its daily order of 12,000 
copies Dec. 25 after the Kremlin 
ordered it to meet efficiency guide- 
lines. 

The tabloid, which recently marked 
its 60th anniversary, will lose an esti- 
mated $660,000 of its annual income 
of $2.8 million because of the Soviet 
cut. 

Up to 25 jobs will be eliminated and 
the newspaper will be reduced to 
eight pages from 12 until it can buy 
better printing equipment, the Star 
said. 

The paper said it already had raised 
$3,200, half from an employee who 
had planned to bequeath the money in 








her will, and the other half from a 

lifelong reader. 
The newspaper’s circulation, now 
at 23,500, peaked in 1947 at 143,000. 
— AP 


Former distributor 
charged in scheme 
to have execs killed 


A former distributor for The Orego- 
nian has been charged with paying a 
hit man $5,000 in a plot to kill two 
executives of the Portland, Ore., 
newspaper. 

At a hearing Jan. 18, prosecutors 
said Marvin M. Clapp, 47, of Van- 
couver, Wash., plotted to kill Patrick 
L. Marlton and Robert J. Gillard, the 
top circulation managers at The 
Oregonian. 

Clark County Superior Court Judge 
James Ladley ordered Clapp held 
under $250,000 bond on charges of 
criminal solicitation to commit first- 
degree murder, first-degree arson and 
two counts of malicious mischief. 

Clapp was an independent distribu- 
tor of The Oregonian until 1982, when 
the paper began using distribution 
agencies to sell its newspapers. 

Threats against both Marlton and 
Gillard “have been ongoing and insis- 
tent, literally dozens of occasions,” 
said Roger Bennett, Clark County’s 
chief deputy prosecutor. 

Clapp was arrested Jan. 17 by 
detectives from the Clark County 
sheriff's office and the Portland 
Police Bureau. 

Also arrested was Billy Ray Robin- 
son, 37, of Vancouver. Robinson was 
arrested for investigation of two 
counts of third-degree malicious mis- 
chief and one count of first-degree 
arson, authorities said. 

Bennett told the judge Ciapp pro- 
vided Robinson with a shotgun last 
August that Robinson fired at the resi- 
dences of both Oregonian executives 
while they slept. 

Last November, Bennett said, 
Clapp gave Robinson materials for a 
pipe bomb, apparently to use to 
threaten the men. 

Earlier this year a gasoline bomb 
was thrown through a window at 
Marlton’s residence. The resulting 
fire caused damage in excess of 
$10,000, said Portland police spokes- 
man Dave Simpson. No one was hurt. 

Patrick Stickel, general manager of 
the Oregonian Publishing Co., testi- 
fied that there are fears for the safety 
of Marlton and his wife. They have 


moved and The Oregonian has hired 
an armed guard for their protection, 
Stickel said. 

During the hearing, Clapp made 
motions as if he wanted to speak, but 
was advised by the judge not to do so. 

— AP 


Price hike 


The cover price of the Sunday Chi- 
cago Tribune is increasing a quarter 
to $1.50 on April 8, the paper 
announced. 

Newsstand price of the daily Tri- 
bune will remain at 35¢, added How- 
ard Hay, vice president and director 
of circulation. 

For a seven-day home-delivery 
subscriber the Sunday price will be 
increased to $1.40 from $1.25 — 
increasing the weekly price 4%, from 
$3.35 to $3.50. 

The Tribune last increased the 
price of its Sunday edition four years 
ago in April 1986, when the cover was 
also raised a quarter, from $1 to $1.25. 

The Tribune attributed the price 
increase to growing production and 
distribution costs, as well as expan- 
sions and redesigns of the Sunday 
edition. 


London press has 
new watering spot 


A new London press meeting place 
has opened up under the Evening 
Standard offices in Northcliffe House 
called Scribes West International. 

Since the London -Press Club 
closed in 1986, journalists there have 
had no “official” watering hole. 

The new club has a large kitchen, a. 
Press Bar complete with fax and PA 
and Reuter print-out machines, a 
main banqueting site, as well as a 
number of other rooms for private 
parties and receptions. 


Columnists added 
at Texas weeklies 


People Newspapers, Dallas, Texas, 
has added Lee A. laccoca, Paul 
Harvey, Warren Brookes and Jaques 
and Jean-Michel Cousteau as colum- 
nists for its Park Cities People and 
Northside People newspapers. 

In addition, the two weeklies also 
now offer readers comics and puzzles 
on a “Time Out” page, and new fea- 
tures have been added to the sports 





pages. 
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Ownership changes 





The Williamsport (Pa.) Sun- 
Gazette, one of the few newspapers in 
the country which doesn’t use 
bylines, is being sold to Ogden News- 
papers of Wheeling, W. Va. 

Terms were not disclosed. 

John E. Persons, whose family has 
a 75% interest in the daily, said he will 
retire from the Sun-Gazette when the 
sale is completed. He had been presi- 
dent since 1963. 

“We consider the publication to be 
the byline, not the individual,” Per- 
sons explained of the no-byline pol- 
icy. 

Persons said 13 “entities” 
expressed interest in buying the Sun- 
Gazette, but Ogden was chosen 
because “we have similar opera- 
tions.” He noted that the Sun, with 
about 35,000 daily afternoon circula- 
tion, was similar in size to Ogden’s 
flagships, the morning /ntelligencer 
and News-Register in Wheeling. 

Persons said no layoffs are 
expected due to the sale. 

The Sun-Gazette will be Ogden’s 
21st daily. 

* * * 

The Forks (Wash.) Forum-Penin- 
sula Herald, with 4,200 weekly circu- 
lation, has been sold by Lorraine 
Maris to Maloney Publishing Co., 
owned by Frown Maloney of Sequim, 
Wash. 

Maloney also owns the weekly 
Jimmy Come Lately Gazette in 
Sequim and the monthly Peninsula 
Business Journal. 

Maris has owned the Forum-Penin- 
sula Herald since 1974. 

John L. Fournier of Fournier 
Media Service, Bend, Ore., repre- 
sented the seller. 


* * * 

The 14 community weeklies and 
printing operations of Imprint Inc. of 
West Hartford, Conn., have been 
acquired by Capital Cities/ABC Inc. 
for an undisclosed price. 

Christopher Larsen, 52, who 
founded Imprint 20 years ago, plans a 
yearlong sabbatical to pursue per- 
sonal interests. 

Capital Cities/ABC also purchased 
four weekly southern Illinois news- 
papers and a printing operation from 
Quad County Publishing, a company 
owned by Bill Morgan. 

The four weekly papers are the 
Sparta News Plaindealer, circulation 
6,000; Pinckneyville Democrat, circu- 
lation 3,000; Marissa Messenger, 
circulation 2,000; and New Athens 
Journal-Press, circulation 1,700. 





* * * 

The weekly Berkeley (S.C.) Demo- 
crat has been acquired from Commu- 
nity Communications Inc. by the 
owners of the competing Berkeley 
Independent, said Allen Morris, 
publisher of the Independent. 

The purchase brings to an end the 
weeklies’ three-year battle for read- 
ers and advertisers in the Moncks 
Corner (S.C.) area. 

The Berkeley Publishers, which 
owns the Independent, is owned by 
Morris and seven other local 
businessmen. 

* * * 

The Paris (Texas) News has been 
acquired by Southern Newspapers, 
Inc. of Houston from Worrell Enter- 
prise, Inc., of Charlottesville, N.C. 

* * * 

Ottaway Newspapers, Inc., a com- 
munity newspaper subsidiary of Dow 
Jones & Co., has purchased the Gard- 
ner (N.C.) News from owner 
publisher Joseph T. Semple, who will 
become executive editor. 

The News has 4,500 weekly circu- 
lation. 

* * * 

The paid-circulation community 
weekly, the Townsend (Mass.) Com- 
mon, was sold late last year by 
publisher James A. Hamilton to 
Townsend Connon Publications, 
Inc., a new corporation formed by 
John J. Harvey of Bentley Publica- 
tions, Sudbury, Mass. 

L. Barry French of Assonet, 
Mass., represented the seller. 


* * * 
The Forum Publishing Co. of 
Fargo, Minn., has continued its 


expansion into western Minnesota 
with the purchase of the Wadena Pio- 
neer Journal, with 4,000 weekly cir- 
culation, and the Quad County Inter- 
com, an affiliated shopper. 


* * * 
The Back County Trader, a weekly 
newspaper published in Lakeside, 


_Calif., has been sold by its owner, 


Ethel Elkins, to the Daily Journal 
Corp., publisher of the Los Angeles 
Daily Journal. 

Karl Wray of San Clemente, Calif., 
was the broker. 

* * * 

This Week! advertising shopper 
publications of Waukesha, Wis., has 
been purchased by SunMedia Corp., 
a Cleveland-based publisher of 
weekly newspapers and shoppers. 

This Week! will be merged with 
SunMedia’s present shopper opera- 
tions in the Milwaukee area. 


* * * 

The Parklabrea News was sold late 
last year by Chuck and Bunny Riley 
to Michael and Karen Villalpando of 
Montrose, Calif. 











Peoria Journal-Star 
selected to buy 
Galesburg paper 


The Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star has 
won the bidding war with Thomson 
Corp. for the Galesburg (Ill.) Regis- 
ter-Mail. 

The Journal Star’s bid was selected 
by Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, which had been selected to 
conduct the auction between the two. 

The amount of the winning bid was 
not revealed, but Steve Kock, a vice 
president with the Journal Star, said 
his company’s offer included an 
employee stock ownership plan. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








LEON DANIEL, senior editor, colum- 
nist and a 34-year veteran with United 
Press International, is the newly 
named chief correspondent for the 
news service. 

Based in Washington, D.C., Daniel 
will team with permanent beat report- 
ers to expand UPI coverage of major 
breaking news and national stories 
requiring longer-running coverage. 

He has served as managing editor- 
international, chief news editor in 
Europe, national reporter covering 
the United States, and most recently 
as senior editor writing “Commen- 
tary on the News” five days a week. 

Also, Daniel has been UPI chief 
correspondent for East Asia based in 
Manila, and for South Asia based in 
New Delhi, and manager for Thailand 


in Bangkok. e " 


ANGUS TWOMBLY has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of director of Times Mirror’s 
multimedia projects. Twombly most 
recently has served as vice president, 
| marketing for the Hartford Courant,a 
Times Mirror newspaper. 

W. THOMAS JOHNSON Jr., Times 
Mirror vice chairman, said that 
Twombly will develop strategies for 
operating units to participate in joint 
ventures on various marketing fronts. 
He will work closely with a newly 
created, intercompany senior execu- 
| tive task force chaired by Johnson. 

Prior to joining the Courant in 1980 
as director of marketing, Twombly 
was vice president, marketing for the 
Trenton Times and previously held 
various administrative posts with The 
Washington Post Company. 





* * * 

PHIL MOLDENHAUER has joined the 
Houston Post as sports editor from 
the sports layout desk at USA Today. 

Moldenhauer succeeds Ivy MCLE- 
MORE, who was promoted to execu- 
tive sports editor. 


Expertise and reliability 
for owners selling 


newspapers. 


Nan 
Bill Lee 


BILL LEE has been named an assis- 
tant managing editor of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle, and succeeding him as 
business and farm editor is ANITA 
SCHRODT. 

Lee joined the Eagle as sports edi- 
tor in October 1985 and two years 
later moved to editor of the business 
and farm department. He supervises 
the sports and graphics departments, 
the wire and copy desks and also 
Oversees newsroom production, 
weekend editions and special proj- 
ects. 

Schrodt had been based in Chicago 
as mid-America editor of The Journal 
of Commerce, also a Knight-Ridder 
company. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, she earlier worked for the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and the 
Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram. 


* * 


TOMMY COLLIER SIMMONS has been 
promoted to food editor of the Baton 
Rouge State-Times/Morning Advo- 
cate food sections, moving from 
assistant food editor. 

She succeeds the late PAT BAL- 
DRIDGE, who was killed in an automo- 
bile accident last November. 

Simmcv as, a journalism graduate of 


John A. Park, Jr. & Son 


(919) 782-3131 
Box 17127 
Raleigh, N.C. 27619 


Anita Schrodt 


Tommy e; Simmons 


Louisiana State University, joined 
the company in August 1968 and her 
various assignments include special 
sections editor, business/industrial 
news, and feature writer and Sunday 
magazine columnist. 

She recently was named by Loui- 
siana Governor BUDDY ROEMER to 
serve on the Limited Entry Task 
Force, giving a consumer’s viewpoint 
on buying fish and seafood. 

* * * 


ROGER BRIGHAM has been named 
executive sports editor of the A/bany 
(N.Y.) Times Union and the Sunday 
Times Union. 

Brigham, who was a columnist and 
project writer for the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner for four years when 
the paper closed recently, succeeds 
ALBERT VIEIRA, now with The 
National. 

Prior to Los Angeles, Brigham was 
with the Anchorage Daily News as 
sports editor and the Kodiak Daily 
Mirror as editor/assistant publisher. 


* * * 


DAviID J. MARCUs has moved from 
assistant managing editor of the Cape 
Cod Times, Hyannis, to editor of the 
Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item. 

Marcus joined Ottaway Newspa- 
pers Inc. in 1976 as the Cape Cod 
Times’ wire editor, and became fea- 
tures editor, copy desk chief and 
news editor. 

* * * 


KIM N. PRICE is newly named chief 
operating officer of Bay Area News- 
papers, Mobile County, Ala. 

He also was named a vice president 
of Cordell Publications Ltd., Dallas, 
parent of Bay Area Newspapers. 

Price spent 10 years with the Asso- 
ciated Press, including three years as 
broadcast marketing manager for the 


Available for private, confidential consultation Waste tbedénd Saiheuisdthiam tie anna 


recent post as editor-in-chief and 
operations manager of The Pulse of 
Radio, national trade magazine. 


42 Years Nation-Wide, Personal Service 
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DAVID L. MARCUS will open the new 
South America bureau of the Dallas 
Morning News. Based in Buenos 
Aires, he will cover drugs, economics 
and politics. 

With the Morning News since 1986, 
he has served as west Texas bureau 
chief and Mexico City bureau chief. 
Previously he was a reporter for the 
Miami Herald and has studied at the 
University of the Andes in Bogota, 
Colombia. 

* * * 


DAN BUCKLEY, most recently 
advertising director for the Gaines- 
ville (Fla.) Sun, amember of The New 
York Times Regional Newspaper 
Group, will serve as group vice presi- 
dent of classified advertising for the 
group based in Atlanta. He replaces 
DEAN WELCH, who resigned. 

Buckley’s primary responsibility is 
working with publishers and classi- 
fied ad managers of the company’s 35 
regional newspapers to strengthen the 
automotive, real estate and employ- 
ment categories. 

* * * 


PETER E. GORMAN has been named 
executive vice president and unit 
head of the Harte-Hanks PennySaver 
and South Coast Shopper in Southern 
California and also has been elected a 
corporate vice president of Harte- 
Hanks Communications Inc. 

Gorman will serve as chief operat- 
ing officer of the group’s largest oper- 
ating unit, and HARRY BUCKEL, for- 
merly president of the PennySaver 
and the Harte-Hanks Shoppers, will 
continue as chief executive officer of 
the former—but will focus on the four 
other units in the Shoppers group. 

* *e * 


DAVID HAUPE, editor of the Cour- 
ier-Journal, Louisville, is the newly 
elected 1990 president of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association. 

Other officers for this year include: 
CELIA MCDONALD, LaRue County 
Herald News, Hodgenville, president 
elect; MARY SCHURZ, Danville Advo- 
cate-Messenger, vice president; 
JERRY LYLES, Benton Tribune Cour- 
ier, treasurer; and LARRY CRAIG, 
Green River Republican, Morgan- 
town, past president. 

*x* *e * 


TED BROCKISH is now managing 
editor of the Scottsbluff (Neb.) Star- 
Herald. He replaces KEN CAMPBELL, 
who resigned last fall to join the 
Alameda Newspaper Group in Cali- 
fornia. 

With the Star-Herald eight years, 
Brockish started as a copy editor and 
was supervisor of the nmewsroom’s 
night shift before his most recent 
post. 


ROBERT C. CARLSON has joined the 
corporate advertising staff in the 
Newspaper Division of Gannett Co. 
Inc., as director of advertising sales 
development. 

Carlson joined Gannett in 1981 as 
advertising director of the Idaho 
Statesman, Boise, and in 1984 
assumed a similar post at the Portland 
(Ore.) Olympian. 

He previously was advertising 
director of Florida Today, Brevard 
County, and recently was named the 
Newspaper Divisions’s outstanding 
advertising executive for the second 
consecutive year. 


* * * 


Key appointments as part of a 
major reorganization of New Jersey 
operations for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Philadelphia Daily 
News have been announced by 
EUGENE FALK, general manager and 
executive vice president of Philadel- 
phia Newspapers Inc. 

Leading the new organization is 
PNI marketing director JOAN PRAISS, 
who has been promoted to the newly 
created post of director of operations, 
New Jersey, with direct responsibil- 
ity for Inquirer circulation and PNI 
advertising and responsibility for 
coordinating other PNI divisions in 
the state. 

JOHN LAULETTA was promoted to 
assistant director of circulation/New 
Jersey and will also assist Inquirer 
circulation director JEFF KOHLER. An 
advertising manager will be named 
later. 

JOHN DIMARTINO was promoted to 
senior marketing manager, responsi- 
ble for advertising/marketing and 
research. GARI BRINDLE, assistant cir- 
culation director of marketing and 
promotion, coordinates efforts of 
PNI’s advertising/promotion depart- 
ment on an interim basis and BILL 
COOPER, an advertising/promotion 
copywriter, has been promoted to 
advertising/promotion coordinator. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


GREGORY N. HAFDAHL, most 
recently assistant circulation direc- 
tor/operations for the Akron Beacon 
Journal, a Knight-Ridder paper, has 
joined Gannett’s Burlington (Vt.) 
Free Press as circulation director. 

He succeeds DENNIS FRANCIS, who 
recently became circulation director 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and the 
Honolulu Advertiser. The Star-Bulle- 
tin is a Gannett paper. 


* * * 


FRANK ANDERSON, general manager 
of the Lubbock (Texas) Avalanche- 
Journal, has the newly created posi- 
tion of publisher, according to WIL- 
LIAM S. Morris III, chief executive 
officer of Morris Communications 
Corp., parent of the Lubbock paper. 

Anderson, who was educated at 
Montgomery College and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, started his newspa- 
per career at the Washington Star in 
1957 and worked up through the ranks 
to circulation director in 1978. 

He became circulation director at 
the Florida Times-Union, Jackson- 
ville, in 1982 and in 1986 moved to 
general manager of the Avalanche- 
Journal. 

* * * 


JAMES A. SHOOP, 58, advertising 
sales manager for the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot-News, retired Jan. 31 
after 36 years with the newspapers. 

* * * 


MATTHEW SCHUMAN has been 
named editor of the Jewish Times, the 
weekly serving northeast Philadel- 
phia and Bucks County, Pa. 

Prior to his new post, Schuman was 
associate director of the communica- 
tions department of the Federation of 
Jewish Agencies, of which the Jewish 
Times is an affiliate. He earlier was 
with several Pennsylvania papers. 
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OBITUARIES 





BLAIR BOLLES, 78, a reporter and 
author who covered Congress for 
Hearst’s Universal Service and in 
1935 began covering the White House 
and State Department for the 
Washington Star, died of cancer Jan. 
26 at his home in Bethesda, Md. 

He later served as head of the 
Washington office of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association and then for 16 years 
was director of Colt Industries’ 
Washington office. 

Over the years he wrote for other 
newspapers and syndicates and was 
author of several books. 

* * * 


LESTER C. BoyD, 67, longtime Prov- 
idence Journal-Bulletin reporter, col- 
umnist and humorist, died Jan. 8 at 
Sturdy Memorial Hospital, North 
Attleboro, Mass. He had suffered 
from emphysema, a condition he 
attributed to his 40 years of smoking. 

Boyd joined the newspaper in 1963 
and was manager of suburban 
bureaus in Attleboro, Warwick, East 
Providence and Fall River and for a 
while was the outdoor writer. 

He retired in 1985 but continued to 
write an outdoor column, first for the 
Journal-Bulletin and then for the Fail 
River Herald-News. 


* * * 


JAMES K. CONRAD, 41, managing 
editor for systems and design of the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot-News 
papers, died Jan. 13 in York, Pa. of a 
heart attack. 

He was responsible for the editorial 
computer system and overall design 
of The Patriot, the Evening News and 
the Sunday Patriot-News. 

He joined the Patriot as a copy edi- 
tor in 1980 from the York (Pa.) Dis- 
patch. He was assistant city editor 
and then city editor of the Patriot and 
the Sunday Patriot-News and manag- 
ing editor of the Patriot in 1984-87. 


*x*« * * 


WILLIAM R. ELLIS, 72, publisher 
and editor of The Reporter, a weekly 
serving the black community of 
northeastern Ohio, died Jan. 16, 

A lawyer and an ordained minister 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he commuted to Akron to 
work on the paper he founded in 1968 
after the assassinations of Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

* * * 


FRANK GERVASI, 81, reporter and 
author who covered the Spanish Civil 
War and World War II in Europe, 
died Jan. 21 after a stroke at Doctors 
Hospital in New York City. 





Gervasi became a reporter for the 
Philadelphia Record after attending 
the University of Pennsylvania and in 
1932 joined the Associated Press. 

His foreign career began in 1934 
covering a general strike in Spain for 
Universal Service and he moved to 
Rome bureau chief for Hearst’s Inter- 
national News Service. After cover- 
ing World War II for Collier's maga- 
zine, he was a Washington Post cor- 
respondent, syndicated columnist 
and in 1950-54 served as information 
chief for the Marshall Plan in Italy. 


* * * 


WILL GULLICKSON, 62, sports 
reporter for The Forum of Fargo, 
N.D., for 35 years, died Jan. 8 in 
Mesa, Ariz. 

He began his career at the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Times and worked as sports 
editor of the West Central Tribune, 
Willmar, Minn., and then joined The 
Forum in 1954. He moved to the 
sports staff of the Chicago Tribune, 
but returned to Fargo 14 months later. 

Gullickson suffered a massive heart 
attack in May 1989 and retired last 
December. 

His wife, Syb, is lifestyle editor of 
the newspaper and one of his three 
sons, Glenn, is news editor of the 
Monroe (Mich.) Evening News. 


* * 


FRANK H. KING, 96, the first Ameri- 
can reporter to write eyewitness 
accounts of life in revolutionary Rus- 
sia, died Jan. 19 in Oakland, Calif. 

His 38 years with the Associated 
Press included a 7,000-mile journey 
across Siberia while covering the rev- 
olution. He walked and went by pony 
cart, river steamer, and the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, filing stories and 
never knowing whether they got 
through. Russian authorities held him 
for a time and then sent him into Fin- 
land. 

After the epic journey, King cov- 
ered Washington, then was in London 
for 17 years and served as chief of 
bureau. Back in the United States, he 
was Dallas bureau chief and general 
executive for the southwest before 
retiring at the end of 1958. 


* * 


GEORGE MILAKOVICH, 58, who 
began a newspaper industry career as 
a pressman at the Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, and later operated a 
print shop in the city and founded The 
Downtowner, a community paper, 
died Jan. 1. 

He later worked for the Western 
Newspapers Industrial Relations 


Bureau in San Francisco and during 
1973-82 served as director of newspa- 
per systems at Lee Enterprises, 
Davenport. 

* * * 


DREW MIDDLETON, 76, who cov- 
ered World War II and post-war Eur- 
ope for the New York Times and later 
was its military correspondent, died 
Jan. 10 in his sleep at his apartment in 
New York City. 

He wrote a twice-weekly column 
and articles for the Special Features 
division of The Times Company after 
stepping down as military correspon- 
dent and over the years also wrote or 
co-authored more than a dozen 
books. 

Middleton was fascinated by world 
events. In his memoirs, he observed, 
“I watched at firsthand the greatest 
military drama of this century, the 
defeat at grievous cost of Hitler and 
Nazi Germany.” 

He was assigned to Moscow in 1946 
and to Germany the next year, 
remaining until 1953, when he moved 
to chief correspondent in London for 
10 years. He later served as bureau 
chief in Paris, at the United Nations, 
and in Belgium. Middleton returned 
to the United States in 1970 as mili- 
tary correspondent and retired in 
1984. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, 
he worked as a sportswriter and 
reporter for the Poughkeepsie Eagle 
News and the Evening Star before 
joining the Associated Press which 
sent him to the London bureau to 
cover sports in 1939. His war cover- 
age began when Germany invaded 
Poland that same year. Middleton 
joined the Times in London in Sep- 
tember 1942. 

An honorary Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire, his other 
decorations included the United 
States Medal of Freedom. 


* * 


ANN STRINGER, 71, a United Press 
war correspondent who transmitted 
the first report in 1945 of a linkup of 
American and Russian forces, died of 
a heart attack Jan. 10 at the Skyrest 
Nursing Home, Carbondale, Ill. 

On April 25, as a reporter, she was 
ordered back to Paris from the First 
Army front but persuaded Army 
Intelligence friends to lend her a plane 
and pilot to fly over the lines. She then 
found a man to row her across the 
Elbe River in a racing shell and met 
the Russian troops. Next, Stringer got 
a ride to Paris on a C-47 cargo plane, 
beating her journalistic competitors 
who were going back by Jeep. 
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NEWS/TECH 





By Jim Rosenberg 


This summer the Associated Press 
will start replacing LaserPhoto 
receivers at the 950 newspapers that 
receive its photos with the AP Leaf 
Picture Desk, an electronic darkroom 
developed by AP and Leaf Systems. 

AP president and general manager 
Louis Boccardi said installations will 
be carried out regionally and take two 
years to complete. 

AP Newsfeatures director Tom 
Slaughter said AP “made a strategic 
decision to bear the cost ourselves.” 
AP later told E&P that an as yet unde- 
termined “small increase” in photo 
rates will probably be more than 
offset by savings on consumables 
used with current receivers. 

Slaughter, involved with strategic 
planning at AP, and Hall Buell, assis- 
tant general manager for NewsPho- 
tos, noted that the cost of interim two- 
minute receivers was getting near 
enough to the cost of the darkrooms 
to convince AP to make the full 
changeover rather than invest in a 
costly improvement to older technol- 
ogy. 

“It wasn’t financially out of our 
reach to do this,” Slaughter said. 

Communications and technology 
director John Reid, an AP vice presi- 
dent, pointed out that “the price of 
the technology has really dropped a 
lot in the last couple of years.” 

(An earlier pre-Leaf prototype, a 
PC-based picture desk, was unveiled 
a few years ago. Reid said “a lot of 
what had been done on that platform 
has been incorporated on the Leaf 
Desk.” That system was shown with 
paintbrush capabilities, which were 
incorporated to repair hits suffered by 
images transmitted in analog fashion. 
But Reid said PhotoStream’s digital 
transmissions should obviate any 
need for such retouching capabilities, 
although the Leaf Desk does possess 
burn-and-dodge functions.) 


Members who prefer can buy the 
AP VAX Picture Desk, a larger elec- 
tronic darkroom based on Digital 
Equipment Corp. hardware, can 
install the improved version of the 
LaserPhoto receiver, or can receive 
AP photos on other manufacturers’ 
picture desks. 








“We've structured an environment 
that will cover the full range of our 
membership,” said Reid. 

In a statement issued late last 
month, Boccardi said the darkroom 
gives greatly improved photo repro- 
duction, “opens the door to produc- 
tion efficiencies and ultimately pagi- 
nation of pictures in the nation’s 
newspapers.” 

A PhotoStream prototype that 
delivered photos from last year’s 
World Series and the Bush-Gorba- 
chev summit on Malta was used again 
last month to send pictures from the 
Super Bowl. 

The electronic darkroom is the last 
link in the all-digital PhotoStream. 
The photo-delivery network uses por- 
table scanner-transmitters for film 
negatives, a spooling device that 
stores scanned images and permits 


AP hastens move to all-digital photo system 
Picture desk installations will accelerate conversion to PhotoStream 


“enables us to telescope Photo- 
Stream into two or three years instead 
of four or five.” 

Compared with how long wire- 
photo technology has been around, 
Slaughter said that the change will 
practically “happen overnight,” 
although he added that “we’re not 
forcing it down anyone’s throat.” 

Buell said the “catalyst” for 
changeover was AP’s commitment to 
begin PhotoStream service this 
spring. 

“The closer you get to it,” he said, 
“the more you ask yourself, ‘Why not 
make the next jump?’ ” 

According to Reid, PhotoStream 
will provide more color and more 
selection in the photo report, and sub- 
scribers will have the option of getting 
the same photo report they now 
receive or an expanded version. 








Currently AP’s LaserPhoto sends black-and-white 
photos in nine minutes and color photos in 30 
minutes. PhotoStream promises to cut those times to 
under a minute and to less than three minutes, 


respectively. 





unattended transmissions, image data 
compression (send) and decompres- 
sion (receive) modules, electronic 
darkrooms at AP’s hub, a high- 
capacity satellite transmission circuit 
and eventually the electronic dark- 
rooms at member newspapers. 

Currently AP’s LaserPhoto sends 
black-and-white photos in nine min- 
utes and color photos in 30 minutes. 
PhotoStream promises to cut those 
times to under a minute and to 
less than three minutes, respective- 
ly. 
The wire service’s original plan for 
PhotoStream was to replace Laser- 
Photo receivers with a two-minute 
receiver, although electronic dark- 
rooms would be available to papers 
wishing to purchase them. But Boc- 
cardi said work with the new technol- 
ogy convinced AP it should move 
directly to the darkrooms instead of 
“an updated version of the technol- 
ogy of the past.” 

Buell told E&P that the move 


Buell said PhotoStream’s “real edi- 
torial thrust . . . is to get the pictures 
there on a more meaningful deadline 
rather than having them ciogged up 
every 10 minutes...” 

He said newspapers that were not 
considering a move to electronic 
darkrooms for another two or three 
years will now be able to make the 
change. AP is convinced that, owing 
to its design, once newspapers are 
exposed to the system the picture 
desk will catch on quickly. 

AP spokeswoman Wendell Wood 
Collins also noted “a lot of other 
applications that will open up” for 
electronic darkrooms, including 
advertising and other non-news pho- 
tography and use of pictures from a 
newspaper’s own photo staff. 

For some papers that may mean 
installing, possibly linking, more than 
one such photo-editing workstation. 
Reid added that the receiving equip- 
ment will be available to third parties 





whose photos are carried on the AP 
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satellite network. 

In terms of facilitating production 
of zoned editions, Reid compared the 
application of electronic darkrooms 
with the introduction of text front-end 
systems. 

“This equipment is going to bring 
that same jump to the handling of 
photos,” he said. 

“It’s pretty cumbersome right 
now, if you’re trying to put out 14 
different editions, to either put differ- 
ent photos in those different editions 


By Jim Rosenberg 


A six-month study of repetitive 
strain injury among Newsday 
employees shows that of the 800 
surveyed, 40% reported symptoms of 
the occupational illness, a conse- 
quence of repeated motions. 

The Long Island, N.Y., newspaper 
reported completion of what it 
described as a major study in its Jan. 
26 Business section. 

Undertaken by the National Insti- 
tute of Occupational Safety and 
Health and the University of Michi- 


study of RSI in the newspaper indus- 
try,” said Newsday. The newspaper 
and the Graphic Communications 
International Union Local 406 (repre- 
senting about half the 3,100 full-time 
employees) requested and paid for the 
study. 

No single job-related cause was 
identified, although “several risks 
associated with computer-terminal 
use” were. They included typing 
speed and length of time spent at a 
keyboard. 

Type of keyboard did not affect RSI 
incidence, but faster typers spending 
more time at a keyboard were more 
likely to be injured, according to a 
preliminary report on the study. 

University of Michigan’s Barbara 
Silverstein, identified as the principal 
investigator, noted that although 
reporters may not type faster or spend 
a greater percentage of time at a com- 
puter terminal, they seemed more at 
risk than others “because they spend 
more total hours typing,” the article 
said. Reporters were said to exhibit 
twice the number of RSI cases in 
hands, wrists and elbows as other 
staffers. 

Newsday said that between male 
and female employees there were no 
“significant differences” in reporting 
RSI incidence. NIOSH researcher 
Susan Burt said that earlier reports 
suggesting women were more at risk 
were inconclusive because men and 
women in those informal studies were 








gan, it “was the first comprehensive | 


or crop them differently. To have the 
kind of tool that will let you flexibly 
lay out photos in zoned editions the 
way you can stories is really a power- 
fuk tee... ~ 

AP said the equipment was 
designed for ease of use and can be set 
up in stand-alone mode or, with news- 
paper-purchased options, can be con- 
figured in networks. 

Both the Leaf and VAX versions 
include monitor and terminal and can 
store hundreds of images. They func- 


Newsday reports ‘major study’ of RSI 


not performing the same jobs. Fur- 
ther, job satisfaction and control over 
a job were said to be unrelated to 
reported RSI. 


In a joint statement, the paper 
and the union noted that although 
specific causes were not found, 
both are “committed to determin- 
ing root causes and finding solu- 
tions.” 


In addition to the hand and lower 
arm, employees reported chronic 
pain in shoulders and the neck lasting 
more than a week or occurring at least 
once a month during the previous 








tion with most scanning and elec- 
tronic screening devices, with output 
capability for receivers and pagina- 
tion systems. Added hardware allows 
newspapers to input their own photos 
to picture desks. 

The next logical step would seem to 
be electronic archiving of newspa- 
pers’ photographs, one Reid called 
“the next one over the horizon,” 
adding, “We intend very much to bea 
player in that arena, to provide that 
kind of equipment.” 


among employees 


year. The study factored out pain and 
injuries unrelated to RSI which, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show, is responsible for almost half of 
job-related illnesses. 

Newsday is headquartered in Suf- 
folk County, where the nation’s first 
law regulating VDT use in the work- 
place was struck down by a state 
court shortly before New Year’s, 
when its costlier provisions would 
have taken effect. The court said the 
county had no authority to legislate 
measures stricter than those provided 
in federal regulations or state laws 
(E&P, Jan. 6). 








TECHNICAL BRIEFS 











Hell moves to 
new headquarters 


Hell Graphic Systems Inc. has relo- 
cated from Port Washington to Mel- 
ville, N.Y., both on Long Island. The 
new facility, at 145 Pinelawn Rd., in 
Greenway Plaza (516/753-4736) 
houses the Repro/Gravure, Informa- 
tion Publishing Systems and Ultre 
divisions. 

In addition to business offices, the 
135,000-square-foot building includes 
a larger national demonstration cen- 
ter, a customer service and training 
center, expanded quality assurance 
facilities and software engineering 
and applications support activities. 


BASF tech 
center opens 


BASF Corp. has opened its new 
Graphic System Technical Center in 
Clifton, N.J., an $8.5-million facility 
with eight specialized laboratories, a 
pilot plant for inks and resins and an 
8,800-square-foot pressroom for test- 
ing BASF products on offset, flexo 
and gravure presses. 

Said Coatings and Colorants Div. 





president J. Larry Jameson: “From 
original concept to formula develop- 
ment in the labs, and on through pilot- 
plant batch runs, BASF products for 
the printing industry can now flow 
directly from first experiments to ulti- 
mate ‘fine tuning’ in the pressroom — 
all under one roof — before their 
market-ready introduction.” 

Almost 100 scientists and techni- 
cians staff labs dedicated to commer- 
cial and publication offset, packaging 
and gravure inks, instrument printing 
rooms, plate systems, resin develop- 
ment, analyses and color measurement. 
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TECHNICAL BRIEFS 








Fire damages press 
at Toledo Blade 


A two-alarm fire severely damaged 
one of the Toledo Blade’s printing 
presses, but did not impede produc- 
tion. 

The fire, which started at 4:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, Jan. 17, knocked out 
one of the nine units of the letterpress, 
which normally prints half the 160,000 
daily copies. 

Believed to have started as an over- 
heated, smoldering motor or bear- 
ing, the fire was contained in about 
an hour. 

Ironically, workers had been dis- 
mantling the paper’s other letter- 
press, replacing it with a flexographic 
press. That left the paper without a 
backup, so all copies of the following 
day’s 50-page paper were printed on 
the flexo press. The Blade had not 
planned on an all-flexo operation until 
next year. 

The fire-damaged press was 
expected to be partially operational 
by that Saturday night, but full repairs 
to restore it to normal operation could 
take as long as a month. 


Chemco adopts 
new name 


Chemco Technologies Inc., a joint 
venture company of Tokyo-based 
Konica Corp., has been renamed 
Konica Imaging U.S.A. Inc. The 
company remains based in Glen 
Cove, N.Y., and maintains its 10 sales 
and service branches and regional dis- 
tribution centers. 

Chemco also announced comple- 
tion of its 20th ECRM Autokon 
installation since September. 


Autologic gets 
systems order 
from L.A. Times 


The Los Angeles Times has placed 
orders with Autologic Inc. for new 
laser imaging equipment for its Los 
Angeles and Costa Mesa facilities. 
The paper has been using six APS-5 
CRT typesetters. 

Shipped to Costa Mesa were two 
APS-6 Laser Imaging Systems con- 
sisting of two APS-6/108S Laser 
Imagers and two APS-800SX Page 
Image Processors. The Los Angeles 
plant will acquire an Autologic Digi- 








tizing Center (ADC) for digitizing 
custom logos for classified liners and 
display ads. 

The APS-6s were to be used first to 
produce classified and display ads, 
then to go live with editorial pages. 
Display ads would be created on 
Crosfield AdWizard workstations, 
“taking advantage of the special 
graphics commands, screen tints, full 
reverses and special effects sup- 
ported by the APS-6,” according to 
Autologic. 

The ADC replaces an APS-44 logo 
scanner. The Times reportedly has 
more than 8,000 logos digitized and 
resident on its CRT typesetters. The 
customized font load will be con- 
verted for use on the Page Image Pro- 
cessors and Laser Imagers. Logos 
can be generated for both the APS-5 
and APS-6. 

Both APS-6 systems have 384 MB 
of font storage. The entire font load 
will remain on-line at all times to the 
several front-end systems and 14 dis- 
play ad workstations. 


Newsprint numbers 
for November 


U.S. newsprint makers continued 
to post production gains over 1988 
with November showing a 4.5% rise, 
while Canadian papermakers’ news- 
print production continued to lag, dip- 
ping 6% below year-ago figures. 

Overall, North American produc- 
tion declined by 2.2% for the month. 
The industry’s upward trend for ship- 
ments, however, reached an all-time 
seasonally adjusted high of 15.8 mil- 
lion tons in November. 

While overall U.S newsprint use in 
November rose only 0.8% compared 
with November 1988, U.S. daily 
newspapers’ consumption rose 
2.2% over the same period. Revised 
figures for publishers’ stocks in 
October showed a 35-day supply. 
The ANPA survey gave a prelimi- 
nary figure of 37 days’ supply for 
November. 


Norris elected 
API chairman 


P. H. Glatfelter Co. chairman and 
CEO Thomas C. Norris was elected 
chairman of the American Paper 
Institute board of directors, succeed- 
ing R. Eugene Cartledge, chairman 
and president of Union Camp Corp. 

The new vice chairman is Interna- 
tional Paper Co. chairman and CEO 
John A. Georges. 


Rinehart honored 


William D. Rinehart, recently 
retired ANPA vice president/techni- 
cal, received a National Partnership 
Award from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Forest Service for 
his cooperation with its Forest 
Products Laboratory. in its efforts to 
develop a newsprint recycling 
research program. 

Rinehart and other award winners 
were honored by Forest Service chief 
Dale Robertson at a Jan. 24 ceremony 
in Fairfax, Va. 

Rinehart established a partnership 
to develop technology for a low-capi- 
tal, urban “minimill” capable of 
recycling newsprint without using 
large quantities of water. In support 
of the concept, the lab is studying 
newsprint-forming techniques, 
ANPA is researching deinking and 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency’s waste minimization branch 
is providing financing. 

The approach could make news- 
print recycling feasible near urban 
centers where a great volume of 
newspapers are printed and distrib- 
uted, rather than shipping old news- 
papers long distances to mills located 
near water sources. 


Fuji adds managers, 
sales territory 


The Graphic Systems Div. of Fuji 
Photo Film U.S.A. Inc. named Tim 
Combs senior product development 
manager and David Gullet product 
administration manager, both report- 
ing to division general manager Stan 
Freimuth. 

A new Southern sales district 
stretching from Texas to North Car- 
olina and headquartered in Atlanta 
also was created. Daniel O’Connell is 
the district’s sales manager for film, 
proofing equipment and supplies and 
reprographic products. Marty Stein is 
district sales manager for PS-Plates. 


TWU daily gets 
full-text database 


Texas Women’s University’s Daily 
Lasso has acquired a full-text data- 
base for news text. The system will be 
implemented by Ernest Perez, who 
installed the full-text database system 
for the Chicago Sun-Times in 1985. 

Perez is now a doctoral student in 
library science at TWU. He was 
library director at the Sun-Times 





1978 to 1988. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


A new study of voice information 
services shows the nation’s biggest 
newspapers have plenty of interest, 
but so far are not putting much more 
than a big toe in the water. 

“This survey tells me there is a high 
degree of interest in talking newspa- 
pers, and that newspapers think it is 
going to be more important in the 
future,” said John F. Kelsey II], man- 
aging director of Princeton, N.J.- 
based Audiotex Group, which pro- 
duced the survey along with Cincin- 
nati-based VRU Group, a vendor of 
voice information systems equip- 
ment. 

“The survey also tells me. . . that 
the [newspapers] that are actually 
doing it now are using it for fairly 





Electra signs 
font agreement 


Electra Products Inc., the North 
American distributor of Chelgraph 
output devices, announced an agree- 
ment with Agfa Compugraphic to 
market the Compugraphic font 
library, complementing more than 
2,000 URW type faces already in 
Electra’s library. 

All fonts will be available in Type 3 
PostScript-compatible format with 
Macintosh screen fonts, and Cam- 
bray, the format for Chelgraph’s ACE 
language and output devices. Electra 
now offers over 3,000 fonts. 

Electra also announced Chelgraph 
support for the SPS Association and 
its goals. The group is working “to 
enhance the usability and accep- 
tance” of the PostScript page descrip- 
tion language. Chelgraph’s support, 
said Electra, will guarantee that its 
Dual ACE/PostScript RIPs will meet 
compatibility standards. 

According to Electra, SPS “wishes 
to provide a comprehensive and 
unambiguous documentation of Post- 
Script features, to extend typeface 
compatibility, recommend exten- 
sions for the accommodation of high- 
quality color and halftoning and to 
define compatibility testing and certi- 
fication procedures to ensure confor- 
mance with the standard. 








conventional services, such as 
weather, sports, news,” Kelsey 
added. 

Kelsey is to present results of the 
survey during the first conference 
devoted exclusively to voice informa- 
tion services to be held at the Hyatt 
Regency DFW in Dallas Feb. 13-14. 

Overall about 50 newspapers — 
double the number from 1988 — 
offer some form of voice informa- 
tion, or audiotex, service. 

This latest survey of the top 100 
circulation newspapers showed that 
newspapers say they offer these ser- 
vices not so much for additional 
revenue but “to remain the number 
one information service.” 

On the survey’s 1-10 scale, this rea- 
son topped the list at 8.6. By contrast, 
creating a new revenue or profit 
source was rated at 6.9. 

Of those papers already offering 
voice services, the most frequently 
offered were sports (with 19 newspa- 
pers); weather (9); and stock quotes 
(6). 

Other current offerings include per- 
sonal ads (4); mortgage quotes, opin- 
ion polls, classified ads, traffic 
reports and trivia lines at three news- 
papers each; horoscopes (2); and lot- 
teries, movie ads, funeral notices, 
golf tips and lottery information 
offered by at least one paper each. 

Interestingly, news was offered by 
only two papers and was given the 
lowest satisfaction rating of any ser- 
vice. Its interest rate was also rather 
low. 

In an odd juxtaposition, the service 
newspapers ranked highest were 
horoscopes. 

Most services now offered tend to 
be paid by the caller through 976 or 
900 numbers, but newspapers clearly 
have a much higher interest in getting 
advertiser support, Kelsey said. 

The wide ranges of responses, he 
added, “tell me that there is no road 
map for people to follow. There is no 
single right answer for a talking news- 
paper.” 

Still, one trend was clear: newspa- 
pers believe audiotex is becoming 
increasingly important. 

Asked to rate the “level of impor- 
tance” of voice information systems 
on the 1-10 scale, newspapers rated it 


Newspapers and audiotex 


Survey shows there is a great deal of newspaper interest in voice 
information services, but most papers are just dabbling in it 


at just 4.1 a year ago; 6.3 “today,” 
and 8.1 in one year. 


RIT dedicates 
imaging center 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
has dedicated its Chester F. Carlson 
Center for Imaging Science, named in 
honor of the inventor of xerography. 

Attending the ceremonies were 
representatives of the building’s nine 
Corporate Founders, each of which 
supported the establishment of a 
research laboratory in the building, 
and the center’s 19 Industrial Associ- 
ates, who provide annual support. 

Dr. Rodney Shaw is director of the 
center, which has 20 labs, each 
designed for a specialized area of 
imaging. About 170 students are 
enrolled in imaging science programs 
at RIT, which plans to offer the 
nation’s first Ph.D. in the discipline 
this year. 

The Corporate Founders are Dai- 
nippon Ink and Chemicals Inc., East- 
man Kodak Co., ESL, Fuji Photo 
Film Co. Ltd., Konica Corp., Mitsu- 
bishi Paper Mills Ltd., Polaroid 
Corp., Toppan Printing Co. Ltd. and 
Xerox Corp. 

More recently RIT announced its 
School of Printing Management and 
Sciences received an $800,000, four- 
color 72VP Speedmaster Perfector 
sheet-fed litho press with CP Tronic 
digital controls from Heidelberg East- 
ern Inc. 
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newsmagazine Andlisis were beaten up outside a police 
station while covering a demonstration in the capital of 
Santiago. 

On May 23, two film crews working outside Colonia 
Dignidad — a controversial German community where 
there have been allegations of torture and other abuses — 
were attacked by people said to speak both Spanish and 
German. 

The first crew consisted of Werner Poelchau, a German 
journalist working for the magazines Stern and Der 
Spiegel, whose nose was broken and who was told he 
would be killed if he returned; and Chilean television 
cameraman German Malig and soundman Juan Ignacio 
Valdivieso, who received bruises and had their equipment 
destroyed. 

The second crew attacked that day included Norwegian 
Erling Borgen and Chileans Tito Alcaino, Claudio Mar- 
chant and Manuel Puerto. 

The antenna of Radio Calama was seriously damaged in 
March by a bomb explosion, which reportedly was moti- 
vated by the station’s criticism of General Augusto Pino- 
chet. 

There were a number of violent attacks on journalists 
prior to the December elections, including the burning 
down of the house of Analisis editor Juan Pablo Cardenas. 


China 


The conflict over the press “first crystallized the con- 
flict between reform and authority,” the IPI report noted. 
“When students presented their first concrete demands on 
April 18, press freedom figured near the top of the list.” 

The authorities, however, also realized that control of 
the media was crucial, and closed down the outspoken 
weekly World Economic Herald, based in Shanghai. The 
paper’s editor, Qin Benli, was dismissed April 26. 

By May, Chinese journalists had become “the first 
professional group to organize public support for stu- 
dents,” according to the report, and until the declaration 
of martial law on May 20, enjoyed “an unprecedented and 
exhilarating period of freedom.” 

Following the declaration of martial law, troops moved 
into the offices of the official media, including the national 
television station, the People’s Daily and the New China 
News Agency, and a media supervisory group was estab- 
lished. In addition, martial law restrictions effectively 
made contact between Chinese citizens and foreign 
reporters illegal. 

In the military assault on Tiananmen Square that began 
June 3, several Chinese and foreign reporters were shot. 
Chen Laishun, an aspiring photojournalist in his last year 
at People’s University, was shot dead while taking pic- 
tures of soldiers; Mao Chungtsu, a Taiwanese correspon- 
dent for the China Times, was shot in the back of the neck; 
and Pierre Hurel, a French reporter for Paris Match, 
caught a glancing shot in the back as he tried to flee the 
advancing army. 

Other foreign reporters were detained, beaten and 
threatened at gunpoint, television crews had their tapes 
and equipment confiscated, reporters’ notebooks were 
taken and film was seized from photographers. 

Among those picked up by police were: Dai Qing, a 
prominent journalist with the Guangming Daily who had 
tried to rally support for Shanghai’s World Economic 
Herald; Wang Jintao, editor of the Economic Weekly; 
Zhang Weiguo, a Beijing-based reporter for the World 
Economic Herald; and Cheng Hong, a reporter for the 





English-language China Daily. Although some were later 
released, the fate of others was unknown. 

A number of foreign journalists were driven out of the 
country. They included two Americans, Voice of Ameri- 
ca’s Alan Pessin and John Pomfret of the Associated 
Press, and at least seven others, including two from Tai- 
wan. 

The authorities briefly halted distribution of foreign 
publications, stopped reception of satellite television to 
international hotels, and launched a campaign to discredit 
the Voice of America. 

Following the turmoil, an in-depth investigation and 
purge took place in the Chinese media, and a number of 
reporters and editors have been forced to account for their 
actions during the revolt, some being ordered to write 
lengthy self-criticisms. Several leading editors lost their 
jobs, including People’s Daily editor Qian Liren and editor 
in chief Tan Wenrui, who were replaced by the deputy 
director of the Communist Party School and the chief of 
the People Liberation Army’s propaganda department, 
respectively. 

In addition, Zhao Ziyang, the party secretary who sup- 
ported more press freedoms, lost his job and was replaced 
by Hu Qili, the Politboro member responsible for propa- 
ganda and press work. 


Colombia 

At least 15 journalists were murdered in 1989, as the 
Medellin drug cartel has made the media one of its princi- 
pal targets. 

The Bogota daily El Espectador has been particularly 
hard hit, and was the target of the first bomb in the latest 
round of violence, when a huge car-bomb exploded in 
front of its offices, causing extensive damage. The paper 
continued to publish however, with the help of El Tiempo, 
which also joined other Colombian newspapers in pub- 
lishing a joint editorial condemning the threats against 
press freedom. 

Newspapers from a number of countries have pledged 
to donate hundreds of thousands of dollars to help meet 
the $2.5-million cost of repairs to the El Espectador plant. 

In October, two El Espectador executives were mur- 
dered in Medellin; the paper withdrew its reporters from 
that city and stopped home delivery. 

Other victims included Roberto Sarasty, editor of the 
magazine Cronista Democrata; two people killed by a car- 
bomb outside the offices of the newspaper Vanguardia 
Liberal; and the director of the news program on Radio 
Caracol, who was gunned down by two killers on a motor- 
cycle. 

Also: Luis Daniel Lopez Vera of Radio Metropolitana; 
Carlos Enrique Morales, assistant editor of the biweekly 
Radar Colombiano; Adolfo Pérez Arosama, a newsman 
working for the Colombian Red Cross; Jorge Le6n Vallejo 
Rend6én of TV Antioquia; Juan Gabriel Caro Montoya, 
Italian correspondent for the daily El Mundo; William 
Bendeck Olivella, director of a news bulletin on the radio 
network Todelar; and Diego Vargas Escobar, who 
directed a program called “Radio Buenos Dias Medellin.” 


Congo 


Authorities in the capital accused the international press 
of giving “disproportionate importance” to stories about 
tense relations between Congo and neighboring Zaire, and 
Agence France-Presse, for example, was forced to move 
its bureau from the Congo capital Brazzaville over the 
border to Kinshasa in Zaire. 

The Congolese Agency of Information was able to 
resume publication of its daily bulletin, which was forced 
to cease publication in 1987 when authorities starved it of 
necessary funds. 
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Costa Rica 


On Sept. 23, Flavio Vargas Castaing became the fifth 
journalist sentenced for alleged illegal practice of journal- 
ism following criminal indictments filed by the country’s 
College of Journalists. Vargas was sentenced to seven 
months in prison, but that sentence was suspended on the 
condition Vargas not work as a journalist for three years. 

Vargas’ sentence came six months after Danilo Pinel 
Herdocia, known in print as Apu Pinel, editor of El Pais, 
was sentenced to nine months in prison on the same 
charge. 

Following the Supreme Court’s refusal to hear the case 
of a prisoner who said his freedom of expression was being 
violated because he was not allowed to give an interview 
to the newspaper La Nacion, the Justice Ministry 
restricted journalists’ access to jails, citing security rea- 
sons. 

Cote D’Ivoire 


Last year saw the first issue of the political magazine 
Voix d’ Afrique, which was set up by a group of African 
professionals under the guidance of the country’s informa- 
tion minister. 

With approval from the Ivory government — which 
controls most of the nation’s media — the new magazine 
is seen as an alternative to Jeune Afrique, the Paris-based 
French-language magazine banned by authorities for pub- 
lishing information seen as damaging to the government. 

Cuba 


In an already repressed media environment, some 
Cuban journalists last year said restrictions had been 
tightened even further. For example, one reporter who 
apparently had been encouraged to investigate an area pre- 
viously off-limits was told that the topic was once again 





too sensitive and, if he pursued it, he would face charges of 
writing anti-state propaganda. 

Restrictions on the foreign press also continued, as 
visas were issued only for short periods, and correspon- 
dents were chaperoned, followed and warned not to speak 
to dissidents. 

Elizardo Sanchez of the Cuban Commission for Human 
Rights was arrested in August on charges of “spreading 
false news” after criticizing, in a meeting with foreign 
journalists, the execution of senior army officers for drug 
trafficking. 

Editor of the dissident magazine Franqueza, Hiriam Abi 
Cobas Nifiez, who was also secretary general of the 
Cuban Human Rights Party, was indicted along with two 
others on charges of “spreading false news against inter- 
national peace,” based on information they supplied Los 
Angeles Times correspondent Don Schanche for an arti- 
cle. 

Reuters correspondent Gilles Trequesser was expelled 
from the country, accused of lying in his reports, and the 
government continued to jam broadcasts from overseas, 
including the Voice of America and Radio Marti. 

The Soviet magazine, Sputnik, and the Moscow News 
were banned for criticizing Cuba’s non-reformist stance, 
and the circulation of other publications from Communist 
countries was restricted. 


Czechoslovakia 
As the IPI report went to press, the country’s first non- 
Communist Party-dominated government was announced 
and President Husak resigned. Nevertheless, prior to the 
unprecedented reforms, there were a number of less-cele- 
brated incidents involving the media. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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On June 28, Frantisek Starek, editor in chief of the 
magazine Vokno (Window), was sentenced to 30 months in 
prison on charges of incitement, and on March 9, Ivan 
Jirous, editor of Vokno, was sentenced to 16 months in 
jail, also for incitement, following his organization of a 
petition calling for political reform and the release of 
political prisoners. 

That same day, two Moravian journalists, Jaromir 
Nemec and Pavel Dudr, were given suspended sentences 
for incitement in connection with independent publishing 
activities, and Dusan Skala, from Charter 77’s Infoch, was 
given a suspended sentence on April 27, also on charges of 
incitement, for duplication of Infoch and for having copies 
of the underground newspaper Lidové Noviny. 

During the May Day celebration, the BBC’s Central 
European correspondent, Mischa Glenny, was assaulted 
by plainclothes officers and then detained for several 
hours, and in October, three Hungarian reporters were 
told to leave central Prague’s Wenceslas Square. 

Jiri Ruml and Rudolf Zeman, co-editors of Lidové 
Noviny, were taken into custody on Oct. 12 and charged 
with distributing anti-state material. The two, who were 
facing five years in jail, were later released following the 
public protests in Prague and other cities that brought 
down the government later in the year. 


Dominican Republic 
The mandatory licensing of journalists was declared 
unconstitutional on Sept. 1 by the nation’s Supreme 
Court, which also repealed Law 148, which had created 
the Dominican Journalists’ Collegium. 
However, a number of lower-court cases were pending, 


in which the Collegium sought the law be applied and those 
not in compliance be penalized. 


East Germany. 


As the exodus through the newly opened Berlin Wall 
began, the East German government still attempted to 
keep a tight rein over the media, and the official news 
agency, ADN, was still getting weekly instructions about 
what it could and could not write. 

Patricia Clough, Bonn correspondent for the London 
Observer, was ordered to leave East Berlin in September, 
and the following month three Hungarian correspondents 
were expelled from Leipzig, where they were covering 
public protests. 

Soon afterward, however, the government began to 
soften its approach to the media. The Communist Party 
daily Neues Deutschland began to publish not only criti- 
cism but also reports of Politboro and central party meet- 
ings, and the East German state tv began showing films of 
demonstrations on its evening news program. 

Although journalistic freedoms in East Germany still 
have their limits, reporters are beginning to work toward a 
certain degree of independence. 

Newspapers full of interviews and readers’ letters sell 
out by midmorning, and the government has lifted a ban on 
the Soviet magazine Sputnik. 

Ecuador 


Three journalists were killed last year, although it did 
not appear their deaths were related to their profession. 

Wilson Pérez Gomez was killed in Guayaquil, although 
his murder was not believed to have anything to do with 
his job as a journalist. 

While walking to his office in Guayaquil on Sept. 6, 
Censuras editor Victor Francisco Jaime Arellano was 





killed by unknown assailants. His magazine is critical of 
the government, but police thought the motive may have 
been personal. 

That same month, well-known satirical writer Pancho 
Jaime was shot and killed, also in Guayaquil, by two 
unidentified attackers. 

Egypt 

An editor’s request to reopen a scientific and cultural 
club was rejected by the court in January. The club had 
been closed by the government after the weekly newspa- 
per it sponsored, Sawt al-Arab, published an editorial 
attacking Saudi Arabia. The court ruled that through its 
newspaper the club had violated its charter by taking part 
in political activities. 

Among the 52 people from the political opposition 
arrested Aug. 23 were a number of journalists, and two 
members of the Egyptian Organization of Human Rights, 
journalist Muhammad al-Sayyid Sa’id and lawyer Amir 
Salem, were reportedly tortured in prison. 


Also arrested was Mohamed El-Kabahy, from the 
weekly Al-Ahaly, the publication of the National Progres- 
sive Party, while covering a press conference Sept. 23 
publicizing the alleged arrests and ill-treatment of chil- 
dren. 

The execution of Egypt’s Nobel Prize-winning author 
Naguib Mahfouz was demanded by Islamic fundamental- 
ists after the author described the late Iranian Ayatollah 
Khomeini as a terrorist. 


El Salvador 


Three journalists were murdered on March 19, the day 
of the presidential elections, in apparently unrelated inci- 
dents that did not seem to show any military policy of 
targeting journalists. 

Roberto Navas was riding home on a motorbike with a 
friend one night when they were fired upon by Air Force 
troops, who later maintained the two had tried to run a 
road block. Navas was killed and his friend severely 
injured. 

In another incident, a clearly marked press car was fired 
upon by troops in broad daylight. Channel 12 soundman 
Mauricio Pineda was killed. 

Dutch cameraman Cornel Lagrouw was the third jour- 
nalist killed when he was hit in crossfire during heavy 
fighting in a small town. When his colleagues tried to 
evacuate him, their marked press car was fired upon from 
an Army helicopter. 

The issuance of safe-conduct passes into areas of con- 
flict also has been of concern to journalists in El Salvador, 
as applications for passes were consistently denied by the 
military toward the end of the year. Reporters frustrated 
with the delay have been going into the countryside ille- 
gally without the passes, but at great risk. 

Reporters and editors further report that they have 
begun to censor themselves. At Channel 6’s “El Noticiero,” 
for example, after two reporters were fired for being 
allegedly too pro-guerrilla, a number of other reporters and 
the news editor resigned, fearing they too would be 
accused. At the newspaper E/ Mundo, a reporter was 
dismissed at the urging of the military after he had inter- 
viewed the rebels. 

The rebels denied responsibility for the assassination in 
February of Francisco Peccorini, a staffer at the conserva- 
tive Andlisis published by the New University of El Salva- 
dor and a regular contributor to El Diario de Hoy. Two 
other Analisis staffers were also attacked. 

On Oct. 10, while traveling in her car, the wife of Luis 
Fuentes, editor of El Diario de Hoy, was murdered and her 
son severely wounded by unidentified gunmen. 
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Ethiopia 

Mehari Missegina, who worked for the state-owned 
Ethiopian News Agency, was shot and killed in the capital 
of Eritrea, which has been at war with Ethiopia in a quest 
for separation. Although Missegina was an Eritrean, he 
opposed the separation and was believed to have been 
killed for his “unpatriotic” position. 

Nairobi-based BBC stringer Lindsey Hilsum was 
ordered to leave the country and return to Nairobi after 
she managed to get into Addis Ababa and report on a coup 
attempt against the government. A Reuters correspon- 
dent, however, who attempted to enter the country to 
cover the coup, was put on a plane back to London. 


France 


The French newspaper industry still is suffering from 
low readership, with just over 50% of those over 15 read- 
ing a newspaper each day. Of that figure, only 20% buy a 
national newspaper, according to figures from the Centre 
D’Etude des Supports. 

Efforts to at least maintain circulation have included 
format changes, such as multi-section newspapers and 
photographs. 

In October, British media baron Robert Maxwell 
announced he was closing down the Agence Centrale de 
Presse, the country’s second-largest news agency, two- 
thirds of which he owned. By November, however, Max- 
well said he and his family would absorb ACP debts and he 
was willing to keep a minority share in a new company 
which would take over the agency’s operations. 

Ghana 


Owners of private newspapers came under sharp criti- 
cism from the government for publishing indecent publica- 
tions, and the authorities refused to renew the publishing 
licenses of 40 privately owned publications. 

The government relented, however, and granted all 40 
licenses, while still complaining about the yellow journal- 
ism and obscene material printed. 

However, the next time the authorities act, the owners 
of the publications could end up in court and find them- 
selves with jail sentences for corrupting the morals of 
young Ghanaians. 

Local journalists did not refrain from criticizing the 
government, either, and they complained that officials 
spoke freely with foreign journalists, especially from the 
West, but blocked the free flow of information in their own 
country by ignoring Ghanaian reporters. 


Guatemala 


The government of President Vinicio Cerezo criticized 
the incidents of threats and murder against journalists last 
year, but reportedly has done little to stop them. 

Danillo Barillas, former secretary general of the ruling 
Christian Democrat Party and a frequent contributor of 
the newly launched weekly ;Por Que?, was murdered in 
the streets of the capital. Following further threats, the 
staff decided to suspend pubiication. 

Cerezo accused the newspapers Prensa Libre and Gra- 
fico and the magazine Crénica of “disinformation” and 
intrusion into his private life, and told citizens to believe 
only half of what they read in the press. A few days after 
the May 11 coup attempt, however, Cerezo visited the 
offices of the two newspapers to “initiate a new relation- 
ship with the media.” 

Haiti 

Radio stations were the most frequent targets of vio- 
lence against the media in Haiti last year. 

In April, four stations were forced off the air by soldiers 
who damaged their transmitters, and one, Radio Haiti- 
Inter, was unable to broadcast for five weeks. Following 
the attack, a number of other stations either shut down 





operations or stopped their news bulletins. That same 
week, rebel army factions took over the state-run radio 
and television network and Radio Soleil. 

On May 17, Ediles Exile Noel, a Radio Trans-Artibonite 
reporter, was beaten by soldiers with sticks at the scene of 
a car accident. On Feb. 15, soldiers assaulted a group of 
journalists at a demonstration in the capital. The journal- 
ists involved were Vergin Imbert of Radio Arc-en-Ciel, 
Franklin Cadet of Radio Cacique, Mondestin Junior of 
Reuters and an unidentified American free-lance reporter. 

On March 2, a reputed drug trafficker beat Radio Cap- 
Haitien reporter Hugues Florvil. 


Holland 


In May, several people were jailed in connection with 
attacks in 1988 on the daily De Haagsche Courant and its 
parent company, Sijthoff Press. The attacks included a 
car-bomb explosion Dec. 2, 1988, and suspicious fires at 
the newspaper’s offices. 

Pearson, which owns London’s Financial Times, 
announced in August that it would delay its merger with 
the large Dutch publishing group Elsevier, due to the high 
cost of a full bid. Pearson’s stake in Elsevier, however, 
rose to 22% in 1989. 

The planned merger between Elsevier and a smaller 
Dutch publisher, Perscombinatie, had been called off 
unless the latter was willing to reconsider the plan it 
rejected, which basically called for a 50-50 joint venture in 
which Elsevier would be compensated for Perscombina- 
tie’s small size. The smaller company, however, repor- 
tedly sought more power in the venture. 

After some 30 years of controversy, commercial televi- 
sion finally made its debut with RTL Veronique, and a few 
weeks later with rival TV10, both of which transmit from 
Luxembourg via satellite to get around Dutch advertising 
revenue restrictions. 

The country’s other tv channels have asked Parliament 
for assistance in order to compete with the new ventures, 
which can be received in about 80% of Dutch homes via 
cable tv. 


Honduras 


The editor of Tiempo was indicted in January 1989 for 
defaming the armed forces in an editorial he published at 
the end of 1988 entitled, “End of a bad year: Rub it out and 
start again.” 

Two reporters from La Prensa were threatened by 
unknown armed assailants possibly connected with drug 
trafficking. 

Several radio stations were warned by the government 
not to allow the public to speak on the air or risk having 
their news programs shut down. 


Hong Kong 

Events in China last year were fully reported in the 
Hong Kong press, with supporters of the democracy 
movement faxing copies of the reports into China to break 
the news blockade. The press was subsequently repri- 
manded for supporting the “counter-revolutionaries.” 

Lee Tze-Chung, head of the newspaper Wen Wei Po, 
which supported the movement, was fired, and editors of 
three major pro-communist newspapers were told by the 
Chinese government that it expected them to toe the party 
line in the future. 

In October, China issued new regulations on non-com- 
munist newspapers in Hong Kong, stipulating that report- 
ers need official permission from China to enter the coun- 
try, with applications required at least 15 days in advance, 
making coverage of breaking news nearly impossible. The 
regulations also make it illegal for Hong Kong reporters to 
interview people in China over the telephone, or for Hong 
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Kong papers to hire local people as stringers within China. 
The Hong Kong government repealed the section of the 
Public Order Ordinance of 1988 that made it a crime to 
publish “false news.” The measure had come under harsh 
criticism from the United Nations Human Rights Commit- 
tee. 
Hungary 

In the spring the oppressive Agitprop department was 
ordered by reformist leaders to stop interfering with jour- 
nalists, and a resolution passed by the Central Committee 
called for a free press and allowed for the establishment of 
private newspapers and commercial radio and television 
stations. 

By then the tabloid daily Mai Nap (Today) had been 
launched by the weekly Reform. Although the govern- 
ment owned a minority interest in the venture, the two 
publications reportedly broke ground in editorial indepen- 
dence, starting a publishing revolution that has seen the 
development of all types of magazines, from motor sports 
to soft-core porn. 

Newspapers allied with opposition parties also 
appeared, including Datum (Date), and weeklies such as 
Magyar Forum, published by the Democratic Forum; 
Szocder Nepszava, published by the Social Democrats; 
Kis Ujsag, published by the Smallholder’s Party; and 
Beszelo, a famous publication previously confiscated 
many times, now on the newsstand as the official publica- 
tion of the Alliance of Free Democrats. 

Foreign media barons have not been slow to take advan- 
tage of the new opportunities. Rupert Murdoch already 
owns a 50% share in Reform and Mai Nap; and Lord 
Rothermere and Robert Maxwell are among the suitors for 
the daily Magyar Nemzet and the government-owned 
Magyar Hirlap. 


India 


The government reportedly attempted to single out 
individual newspapers to make examples of them in a bid 
to secure favorable press before the November general 
elections. 

The first target was Bombay’s Indian Post, which was 
told not to report anything about specified “prominent 
persons,” including the prime minister, an actor friend 
and businessmen. Editor Vinod Mehta resigned in protest, 
and the newspaper was later sold to a newspaper group 
supported by the family of industrialist Dhirubhai 
Ambani, who was on the list of those not to be covered. 

About 100 newspapers were able to resist government 
pressure to run a column by the pro-establishment editor 
of an English-language daily in Calcutta 

The coalition government in the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir attempted to pass a severe press law that would 
enable it to restrict publication of virtually anything for as 
long as six months. The bill was later abandoned after 
strong opposition. 

The English-language The Hindu, was pressured to stop 
its investigations into a gun scandal. The investigation was 
spearheaded by N. Ram, associate editor and nephew of 
the editor, G. Kasturi, who told Ram that the newspaper 
was in “great danger.” 

In place of the planned second installment in the series, 
the newspaper ran a box stating that enough had been 
written on the subject and there would be no further 
articles. Ram, however, made the material available to 
The Statesman, The Indian Express and other newspa- 
pers, which ran it prominently, giving the story wider 





publication in the end. 

“The most heartening feature of this story,” according 
to the IPI, “is the way other independent newspapers have 
rallied round, for the first time in the history of the Indian 
press.” 

Indonesia 

The Indonesian Journalists’ Association, PWI, was 
brought under direct military control at the end of 1988, 
when Major General Soegeng Widjaja, former editor and 
managing director of the army newspaper Berita Yudha 
and former military and government spokesman, took 
over as its head. Under its new leadership, the PWI 
controls issuance of press cards, giving it further control 
over journalists. 


In May, four national newspapers were warned about 
“misquoting” various government ministers, and the edi- 
tors had to file official apologies or risk having their 
publishing permits revoked, even though in at least one 
case the minister’s comments had been taped and quoted 
verbatim. 

The minister of information also announced that guide- 
lines were being prepared for government officials and the 
public on how to communicate with the press, and the 
Indonesian press has been given instructions to combat 
the “negative influence” of foreign reporting. 

It is possible that more books and publications were 
banned in 1989 than ever before. 


Iran 


One of the most publicized threats to free expression | 
came from the late Ayatollah Kohmeini when he called for 
the execution of author Salman Rushdie for his book, The 
Satanic Verses. 

Four Radio Teheran executives — Mohammad Arab 
Mazar-Yazdi, Mohammad Rasekh, Hamid Khunmeri and 
Mahmud Abdolqasemi — were sentenced to 50 lashes 
and several years in jail for broadcasting a radio program 
the Ayatollah found offensive, but the day after the sen- 
tencing they were pardoned. 

Mariam Ferouz, said to be about 80 years old, former 
editor in chief of the Iranian women’s magazine Jahan-e- 
Zanan (Women’s World), and Malekeh Mohammad, who 
is about 60, former editor of a number of publications, are 
reportedly still in prison, awaiting possible death sen- 
tences and allegedly being subjected to torture. The two 
have been detained since the early 1980s without being 
charged. 


Iraq 

Three days after the government said it wanted to widen 
the country’s democracy and press freedoms, Iranian- 
born British-based reporter Farzad Bazoft was arrested 
while visiting Iraq on behalf of the London Observer as a 
guest of the government. : 

Although invited to cover elections in Kurdistan, Bazoft 
was arrested while investigating reports of an explosion at 
a military industrial complex. He was being held incom- 
municado, and British requests for access were denied. 

At the end of October, Bazoft appeared on television, 
purportedly confessing to having spied for Israel in 1987. 
Observer editor Donald Trelford strongly rejected that 
statement, noting that two weeks prior Bazoft had been 
accused by the Iraqui government of being a British spy, 
and that the words spoken by Bazoft were not the way he 
would normally speak. 


Israel 
Israeli authorities detained a number of journalists last 
year, including Yaacov Ben-Efrat, Assaf Adiv and Michal 
Schwartz, all from Derech Hanitzotz, who were sentenced 


in January to between 18 and 30 months on security 
charges. 
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In June, the East Jerusalem press office of Sari Nus- 
seibeh was ordered closed for two years, after authorities 
alleged the office was being used to promote the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. The month before, Nusseibeh’s 
weekly English-language newsletter Monday Report was 
banned for publishing without a permit. 

A journalist with Agence France-Presse, Sam’an 
Khoury, was detained and accused of being a leader of the 
Palestinian uprising, as well as assisting in distribution of 
money and writing leaflets. Khoury, who has been 
detained three times without charge since 1987, denied the 
recent allegations. 

The Israeli Interior Ministry on March 3 revoked the 
license of Al-Raya, a Nazareth-based weekly, charging it 
was financed and supervised by the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. The paper closed. 

Police impersonations of journalists on March 23 led to 
widespread protests from both foreign and local journal- 
ists. A foreign television crew had filmed the police ina car 
marked “press,” and the men were later seen arresting 
and beating up a Palestinian teen-ager. The police commis- 
sioner later ordered police not to pose as journalists except 
in extreme cases. 

Forced to close in 1989 was The Nation, the English-lan- 
guage rival of the Jerusalem Post. 


Italy 

Ownership of the media continued to be concentrated in 
the hands of Italy’s industrial leaders, with Prime Minister 
Giulio Andreotti accusing entrepreneurs in September of 
creating a threat to democracy by buying up the press. 

In April, the 800,000-circulation Rome daily La Repub- 
blica was sold to the Mondadori publishing empire. The 
paper was founded in 1975 by journalists “dreaming of 
editorial independence.” Meanwhile, Mondadori is facing 
internal battles for control. 


According to IPI, the only independent newspaper with 
nationwide distribution remains J] Manifesto, which was 
founded by dissident Communists. 


Jordan 

A directive from King Hussein to his prime minister on 
the eve of the general elections in November called for the 
lifting of many restrictions on the media. 

The announcement followed strong protests about cen- 
sorship of news about the elections, which were the first in 
the country for more than 20 years. 

Last year, by contrast, strict press controls were 
imposed and the editors of all three Arabic-language news- 
papers in the capital of Amman were dismissed on govern- 
ment orders, and the editor of the Jordan Times, the 
country’s only English-language newspaper, resigned in 
protest. 


Kenya 

The Daily Nation, one of the country’s best-selling 
papers, was banned from covering Parliament proceed- 
ings after the government accused it of misreporting gov- 
ernment debates, promoting dissident views, tribalism in 
the company’s employment, and disrespect toward 
Kenya’s leadership. 

All other newspapers published by the Daily Nation’s 
parent company, the Nation Group of Newspapers, also 
were banished from Parliament for an indefinite period, 
and the state-owned Voice of Kenya television network 
almost immediately put its own ban on the newspaper, no 
longer mentioning it on its “Press Today” program. 

The ban was lifted Oct. 17. 

In addition, after the Financial Review published an 
article about an alleged black market and another about 
Gideon Moi, son of President Daniel arap Moi, a direc- 
tor of one of Kenya’s newest banks (local media are not 





allowed to publicize business interests of the Moi family), 
its editor Peter Kereithii was arrested by security officers, 
and later released after several hours of questioning. 


Lebanon 


In September, Dutch-born journalist Charles van der 
Leeuw, who works for Radio Veronica, was arrested and 
charged with espionage and possession of narcotics. 

Associated Press chief Middle East correspondent 
Terry Anderson began his fifth year as a hostage in Leba- 
non, while World Television News correspondent John 
McCarthy began his fourth year in captivity. 

Liberia 

In September, the authorities announced that foreign 
journalists without valid travel documents and work per- 
mits would be denied access to the telecommunications 
facilities necessary to transmit news abroad. 

The Press Union of Liberia refused to participate in 
discussions about a new body set up to regulate the media 
in accordance with the law, saying it was not going to take 
part in a project aimed at restricting press freedom. 

Released during the year were five journalists, detained 
when Footprints Today and Suntimes were closed down 
by the government. 

The Catholic radio station ELCM was closed down in 
June after President Samuel Doe accused it of trying to 
sabotage the country’s chances of reaching the World Cup 
football (soccer) finals by broadcasting false reports of 
deaths in stadium stampedes before the qualifying match 
between Liberia and Malawi in June. 

Malawi 


In an attempted coup against the government, six armed 
men seized the state-run radio station July 24 and held its 
staff hostage before being arrested. 

During the year, free-lance journalist Robert Kalemba, 
working for a London-based computer magazine, was 
detained along with reporters Tony Tembo, Oswald 
Mkandawire and Mr. Ndovi. They were held at the 
Mikuyu Maximum Prison in Zomba, where Mkandawire 
died, although authorities made no mention of his death. 
The fate of the others was not known for some time, but 
they were released toward the end of 1989 after some 
months in prison. 


Mauritania 

On Jan. 19, the editor in chief of the Socialist Party’s 
newspaper Le Socialiste, was arrested and charged with 
threatening state security by printing an article alleging the 
involvement of government officials in illegal passport 
trafficking. 

Local media accused the foreign press of favoring 
Senegal in its coverage of border clashes between the two 
nations, with Mauritania tv claiming on June 24 that 
Mauritania was a victim of a conspiracy by the interna- 
tional media. The government-owned daily newspaper 
Chaab repeated the allegations of Senegalese favoritism. 

Mexico 


Elias Mario Medina, former editor of E/] Sol De Durango 
and El Sol del Norte, was shot and killed in Durango on 
June 28. 

The former head of the country’s intelligence service 
and seven accomplices were arrested in connection with 
the June 1984 murder of newspaper columnist Manuel 
Buendia, who had threatened to expose police ties to drug 
trafficking and corruption. 

Journalists who had observed and then criticized an 
unprovoked police attack on an opposition daily in Gua- 
najuato were themselves beaten up and arrested. 

In October, the director of Unomdsuno, a left-wing 
daily, resigned, claiming he was forced to do so after the 
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interior minister allegedly had offered him $1 million 
(U.S.) for a majority share in the paper. The once critical 
paper has since shown more favor to the government, 
according to IPI. 

Guillermo Ochoa, a broadcaster with the Televisa com- 
pany, which owns four of Mexico’s eight tv channels, was 
ordered fired by the government for replaying an interview 
he did several years ago with the jailed heads of the oil 
workers union which was embarrassing to authorities. 

Many journalists continued to supplement their low 
wages with monthly payments, or embutes, from individ- 
ual politicians and officials to ensure favorable coverage, 
and a number of newspapers continued to run paid polliti- 
cal announcements as news articles. 

President Carlos Salinas de Gortari pledged to privatize 
the state newsprint monopoly and allow its unrestricted 
importation. 

Morocco 

Editor of the daily L’Opinion, Mohammed Idrissi Kai- 
touni was sentenced to two years in jail for publishing a 
bulletin on the state of human rights in Morocco, signed by 
the country’s human rights organization on Sept. 13. 

After receiving its fourth banning order in a year — 
over a special issue on the Moroccan press — the Casa- 
blanca-based monthly Kalima announced on April 25 it 
would cease publication. 

Mozambique 

Mozambique National Resistance Movement (MNR) 
terrorists released free-lance British journalist Nicholas 
de la Casa, who was seized after entering the country from 


Zimbabwe in 1986 and was accused of spying for the 
government. 

The two dailies and one weekly are state-owned, as are 
the broadcast outlets, and journalists are said to see them- 
selves as soldiers helping to defeat the common enemy, 
the MNR. 


Namibia 

One of the most frequent media targets of death threats 
has been Gwen Lister, editor of the independent daily the 
Namibian, who was arrested and detained without trial in 
1988 and whose newspaper has been bombed. 

Lister said one of the recent tactics has been to tele- 
phone her or other staffers in the middle of the night and 
play recordings of women and children screaming or of 
hysterical laughter. 

A series of anonymous attacks against journalists took 
place in May. On May 4, an explosion rocked the Nami- 
bian Press Centre in the suburb of Kleinwindhoek and two 
nights later, outside the same building, photographer 
Philip Littleton’s empty car was damaged by gunshots. 

On May 7, unidentified gunmen fired upon Associated 
Press reporter Heidi von Egidi, and John Lieben- 
berg, who works for the Namibian and Reuters, while they 
were driving. Neither was injured, but 11 days later 
Liebenberg and Lister were summoned to appear in court 
on charges of publishing “untrue” information about a 
police action in a photo caption that ran in September 
1988. 


American journalist W. Scott Stanley, editor of the 
news agency American Press International and former 
editor of the Conservative Digest, had his passport seized 
and was refused permission to leave the country until after 
his trial for defamation. The charge stems from articles he 
wrote criticizing a South African commission overseeing 





independent elections in Namibia, which were published 
in two Namibian newspapers, the Windhoek Advertiser 
and the Allgemeine Zeitung. 

Nepal 

On March 16, four Indian publications were banned by 
the Nepalese authorities, who gave no reason for the 
action. They were the Indian Express, Nvghakat Times, 
Tansatta and the Illustrated Weekly of India. 

The Indian magazine Dharmayug was banned June 4 for 
an article on Indo-Nepalese relations and April 27 for an 
article containing “objectionable and offensive refer- 
ences.” 

About a dozen journalists were arrested in April during 
anti-government and anti-India demonstrations. Some 
were freed, but others remained in detention as the IPI 
report went to press, including Chandra Lal Jham, editor 
of the Nepal Times; Gopal Prasad Thapaliya, editor of the 
weekly Chhalphal; and Pradeep Giri of Rashtra Weekly. 

Two other journalists arrested in 1988 — Gopal Gur- 
ung, editor of New Light and Thunderbo!t and Balaram 
Sharma, reporter for the weekly Matribhumi — were 
reportedly still in prison. 


Nicaragua 


Although a General Law on the Media was passed on 
April 22, the media are still liable to threats, sanctions, 
censorship and temporary closures — and the new law 
can be suspended under a state of emergency, which 
President Daniel Ortega can declare unilaterally for up to 
45 days. 

The new law rules out privately owned television sta- 
tions, but sets limits on closures of 30 days for periodicals 
and 10 days for daily publications and broadcast outlets. 

Opposition journalists have attacked the legislation and 
burned a copy in public. 

Getting newsprint, which is only available from a gov- 
ernment agency at grossly inflated prices, remains a prob- 
lem for newspapers. 

In August, Nicaraguan-born American journalist Anto- 
nio Ibarra, Central American correspondent for Freedom 
House’s Freedom at Issue magazine, was deported from 
the country because his passport was not in order. 

Nigeria 

A Media Council was established by military officials to 
register all journalists, but only those who are graduates of 
approved institutions with five years’ experience in recog- 
nized media will be accepted. IPI reported some 70% of 
Nigeria’s journalists will not meet that criteria. 

In February, Newbreed magazine editor Chris Okolie 
was arrested for the second time in five months after 
publishing an article headlined “A Harvest of Generals.” 
He was released without being charged. 

The editor of the state-run daily the Nigerian Observer, 
Gregory Onwuneme, fled the country after being fired. 
The paper had been closed down in October 1988 but 
reopened in February and is now censored. 

Human rights lawyer Chief Gani Fawehinmi’s applica- 
tion to the Supreme Court to try the accused killers of Dele 
Giwa, editor of Newswatch magazine, was turned down. 
The court ruled not only that a private citizen could not 
prosecute another in court but also that Chief Fawehinmi, 
by accusing the two security bosses, had libeled them, and 
awarded each the equivalent of $410,950 (U.S.). 

For writing about the case, The Punch and its editor 
Ademola Osinubi, and the Concord Press of Nigeria, its 
publication African Concord and editor Lewis Obi, also 
were sued. 

Some 500 workers lost their jobs when four newspapers 
owned by Chief Anthony Enahoro — Evening World, 
Sunday World, The Weekend and Women’s Vista — were 
closed “temporarily” in August. 
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In June, journalists at The Republic were detained and 
the offices sealed after the newspaper ran a story alleging 
that a government official was involved in scandal. 

About two weeks later, security agents detained the 
managing editor of the New Horizon, Ikpe Etokudo, and 
later came back to arrest the assistant editor Tunde 
Ogungbile. The action was reportedly prompted by an 
interview the magazine ran with lawyer Chief Fawehinmi. 


Pakistan 


Christina Lamb, Financial Times correspondent, was 
asked to leave the country in September after the Interior 
Ministry refused to renew her visa following an article 
about an alleged plot by army officers to overthrow the 
government of Benazir Bhutto. 

In March, issues of the newsmagazines Time and News- 
week were banned for reviewing Salman Rushdie’s The 
Satanic Verses, which itself was banned in Pakistan. 

Another issue of Newsweek was banned in April, this 
time for depicting the Prohphet Mohammed in an illustra- 
tion. Islamic law prohibits such pictures. 

Offices of the daily newspaper Jang were stormed by 
supporters of the youth wing of the ruling party in October 
in protest over comments the paper had printed about the 
prime minister. The offices were ransacked, slogans were 
chalked on office instruments and doors, and telephone 
connections and furniture were broken. 


Panama 


The privately owned television station Channel Four 
was suddenly presented with a $1.2-million tax bill from 
the government in May, following the broadcast of pro- 
grams that included criticism of military rule and high- 
lighted cases of illegal detention and torture by the Pana- 
manian Defense Force (PDF). The station maintained it 
did not owe the taxes, claiming the bill was simply a means 
to put pressure on the station. 

In July the military took Channel Four off the air for 
several days, and the PDF threatened to shut it down 
completely unless the station’s owners agreed to appoint 
Martin Paz, a military officer and spokesman for General 
Manuel Noriega, as news editor. Paz began to act as a 
censor for all the station’s news, and was put in charge of 
deciding which foreign journalists were granted visas — 
and which were not — a practice imposed for the first 
time. 

Paraguay 

In February, when the rule of General Alfredo Stroess- 
ner was toppled by Andrés Rodriguez, he promised to 
bring in freedom of expression, and IPI reported it seemed 
he would keep his word. 

The opposition daily ABC Color resumed publication 
exactly five years to the day in March it was closed down. 

An equally harassed radio station is again broadcasting 
freely and critically since it was silenced in January 1987, 
and television stations have begun producing investigative 
stories. 

The weekly paper of the opposition Febrerista Party, E/ 
Pueblo, also reappeared after being shut down in August 
1987, and the monthly Nuestro Tiempo made its first legal 
appearance after publishing underground since its launch. 

Peru 

At least six journalists were killed in Peru during 1989. 

On Jan. 30, six masked individuals believed to be from 
the paramilitary group Rodrigo Franco burst into the home 
of Juvenal Farfan Anaya, editor of the magazine Expecta- 
tiva, shooting and killing him, his wife and their two 
children. 

At about the same time, Luis Piccone Soto, who worked 
for the radio station Ica, was murdered as he entered the 
station. His killers, presumed to belong to the Sendero 





Luminoso (Shining Path) terrorist group, left a note on his 
body reading, “This is how informers die.” 

Barbara d’ Achile, head of the ecology page of the Lima 
daily El Comercio, became the first woman journalist 
killed in the terrorist violence when she was murdered by 
the Shining Path while driving to an animal project in the 
mountains. 

Shining Path also claimed responsibility for the assassi- 
nation of Joseph Piescher, press and information director 
for the Amazon River Assistance Project. 

Guillermo Lopez Salazar, president of the Journalist 
Circle of Tingo Maria, was murdered by a terrorist group 
in his home. 

Prosecutors closed the book on the murder of Hugo 
Bustios Saavedra, correspondent for the weekly newsma- 
gazine Caretas who was killed in late 1988. Bustios was 
shot and then blown up. The case was closed after wit- 
nesses identified the alleged murderer as a member of the 
armed forces, but Caretas has called for the case to be 
reopened. 

Charged with the crime of making an “apology for 
terrorism” were César Hildebrant, editor of the television 
program “En Persona”, and Janet Talavera, editor of the 
daily El Diario, which is considered to be the voice of the 
Shining Path. Charges against Hildebrant were dropped, 
but Talavera remained in custody awaiting trial. 

In areas where an emergency has been declared, a 
number of journalists have been detained by the army. 
They include Abilio Arroyo and José Ochoa of Caretas, 
who were held by the armed forces in Ayacucho for 48 
hours; and Miguel Silvestre and Jose Vilca of the magazine 
Si, who were taken away ina bus by an Army patrol after 
being identified as journalists. Their equipment and notes 
were confiscated. 

Radio Universal of Huancayo was attacked for the third 
time on April 23, and on June 23 El Diario was bombed, 
allegedly by the Rodrigo Franco group. 

The offices of Agence France-Presse and United Press 
International were occupied by members of the left-wing 
Tupac Amaru Revolutionary Movement, which was also 
suspected of kidnapping Héctor Delgado Parker, chair- 
man of the board of Pan-americana Television, whose 
chauffeur was killed. 

Todd Smith, a Tampa (Fla.) Tribune reporter was killed 
in November, after reportedly investigating army connec- 
tions with the drug trade. 

Poland 


The new prime minister in Poland’s first non-Commu- 
nist government in 40 years is a journalist himself who has 
pledged to ensure a legal free press and pluralism in the 
media. 

Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki is former editor of 
the underground publication Tygodnik Solidarnosc (Soli- 
darity Weekly), which was replaced by the daily Gazeta 
Wyborcza (Election Gazette) on May 8. 


Romania 


Three journalists and a typesetter were arrested for 
disseminating “propaganda against the Socialist State” in 
January after allegedly printing and distributing leaflets 
critical of the government. They were Petre Mihai Bacanu 
and Anton Uncu of the newspaper Romania Libera; Mihai 
Creanga, from the publication Romania Pitoresca; and 
Alexandru Ghiroiu of the Casa Scinteii printing house. 

When the IPI report went to press, all but Bocanu had 
been released and expelled from Bucharest. 

Silviu Brucan, correspondent for the Boston-based 
World Paper, a former Romanian ambassador to the 
United States, was interrogated by officials and put under 
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surveillance in March after he signed an open letter (along 
with five former Romanian officials) criticizing govern- 
ment policies. 

After giving an interview to the French daily Libération, 
in which he was critical of the government, Mircea 
Dinescu, a poet and member of the editorial board of 
Romania Literaria, \ost his journalism job over his con- 
tacts with foreigners. 

New York City Tribune correspondent Peter Klebnikov 
was ordered to leave the country in January for allegedly 
taking part in “activities incompatible with those of a 
journalist.” 

Sierra Leone 

Five independent newspapers — the New Shaft, The 
Globe, The Vision, Weekend Spark and For Di People — 
were banned after one of them printed an article exposing 
high-level official corruption. The government maintained 
they were operating without a license. The ban was lifted 
after a month, but only after intense lobbying by the Sierra 
Leone Association of Journalists. 

Less than a month later, The Chronicle newspaper in Bo 
was raided by security services in “a hunt for subversive 
elements.” 

BBC stringer Foday Fofona was arrested after reporting 
on tensions between the Lebanese business community 
and Arabs, and one journalist was imprisoned for taking 
pictures of a nude and blood-smeared suspect at police 
headquarters. In addition, the editor of For Di People was 
jailed for publishing a story claiming that the president was 
involved in businesses that received generous government 
contracts. 

Two Soviet correspondents, Aleksandr Perioskiy from 
Tass and Valentine Borisov of Novosti, were expelled 
from the country without official explanation. 

Singapore 

The government continued its practice of writing to 
publications whose circulations have been restricted and 
then determining when they will be allowed back into the 
country by how they respond. 

In one case, Asiaweek published two letters it had 
previously refused to print. It was allowed to keep a staff 
reporter in Singapore and its circulation was partially 
restored. 

The Far Eastern Economic Review, however, whose 
circulation was cut from about 10,000 to 500 in one week, 
wrote to the government stating its objective, in part, to 
report “events, facts, statements, analysis and opinions 
about Singapore.” The government wrote back that it did 
not think the publication was ready to “accept the stand of 
the Singapore government on foreign publications.” 

In October, The Review was found guilty of libeling the 
prime minister and ordered it to pay damages. 


South Africa 


More than 100 journalists covering demonstrations and 
other political events were arrested in a five-week period, 
with 52 arrested on just one occasion. Their names were 
taken and they were released. 

Warnings about banning were issued to four “alterna- 
tive” publications — Work in Progress, New Era, Grass- 
roots and Al Qalam — under the emergency regulations. 
Only Grassroots and New Era, however, were banned, 
each for three months. 

Tertius Myburgh, editor of the Sunday Times, was 
charged with quoting a banned person. He was acquitted, 





but the newspaper was fined nevertheless. 

Other papers prosecuted were the Weekly Mail, The 
Sowetan and New Nation. In addition, police raided a 
number of newspapers and book publishers, labeling their 
actions as “routine.” 

Although most were later dropped, 13 criminal charges 
under the emergency regulations were investigated by 
police against the Natal Witness and its weekly black 
edition, Echo. Defamation and other civil actions were 
brought against The Star by police, cabinet ministers and 
other officials. Criminal charges were levied against Max 
du Preez, editor of Vrye Weekblad, for publishing state- 
ments from a banned person, and against the coordinator 
of the community paper Saamstaan, Derrick Jackson, for 
publishing a picture of Nelson Mandela. 

The new black weekly, the New African, was 
threatened with a ban before it even appeared. It was 
allowed to publish, but had to pay a fine equivalent to 
about $7,500. 

In February, a Supreme Court judge ruled that police 
seizure of a CBS News videotape was unlawful and 
ordered its return and CBS’s costs reimbursed. The tape 
was from a press conference at which a group of lawyers 
said they would fast in solidarity with detainees who were 
doing the same to protest their detention without trial. 

To help combat these attacks, journalists and their 
organizations and unions have launched a “Save the 
Press” campaign designed to get the emergency regula- 
tions lifted and then to battle other press restrictions. A 
Media Defense Trust was set up to help pay for the defense 
of journalists and media companies unable to pay the cost 
of their defense. 

Spain 

After a state monopoly of 33 years, three private televi- 
sion channels were awarded to Canal Plus, Antena 3 and 
Telecinco. 

Antonio Asensio, whose Univision Canal 1 bid was 
rejected — along with that of Canal C — charged the 
government with making the awards arbitrarily and said he 
was planning legal action. 

Anew tabloid daily, E] Mundo del Siglo XXI (The World 
of the 20th Century), was launched on Oct.23 in Madrid. 
Its editor is Pedro J. Ramirez, who was fired in March 
from his job at Diario 16, apparently for political reasons. 

In October, Rupert Murdoch acquired a 25% share in 
Asensio’s Group Zeta, a Barcelona-based publishing 
group, which publishes the weekly newsmagazine 
Tiempo, the daily El Periddico de Catalunya and the 
magazine Intervii. Asensio and Murdoch each hold a 25% 
stake in Univision, but Murdoch’s will have to be reduced, 
as governmental guidelines allow foreign companies to 
hold no more than 30% of Spanish media companies. 


Sri Lanka 


While jogging near his home in July, chief censor Thevis 
Guruge, chairman of the state-run Sri Lanka Broadcasting 
Company, was shot dead by gunmen allegedly from the 
People’s Liberation Front (JVP), a group demanding the 
withdrawal of India’s peacekeeping force and the resigna- 
tion of the island’s president and government. 

A week later, two more journalists were killed — Pre- 
maleerthi de Alwais, a Singhalese newscaster and host ofa 
children’s television show, who was shot and killed in 
front of his home; and Kulasiri Amartunge, chief news 
editor of the Rupavahini Television Corporation. 

A BBC television crew and correspondent Kate Adie 
were expelled and Sri Lankan journalists threatened with 
imprisonment during a period of severe censorship that 
was lifted after the murder of Guruge. Journalists had 
written to the information minister asking for permission 
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to present balanced news, alleging that they had been 
threatened with death by the JVP if they did not. 

Canadian journalist Bryan Johnson, South Asia corre- 
spondent for the Toronto Globe and Mail, was forced to 
leave the country with his wife and children after he wrote 
an article about the president’s rise to power that hit a 
nerve by stating the president once belonged to the social 
class of launderer. 

Sudan 

Freedom of the press came to an end when the civilian 
government of Prime Minister Sadiq Al-Mahdi was over- 
thrown by Brigadier General Omar Hassan Ahmed AI- 
Bashir on June 30 and the country’s Constitution was 
suspended. 

The only newspaper now authorized to publish in Khar- 
toum is Al-Guwwat al-Mussallaha (The Armed Forces) a 
weekly founded in 1969, whose editor in chief is Major 
Mahmoud Galander. 

The country’s two largest newspapers, Al-Ayyam (The 
Days) and As-Sahafa (The Press) were forced to suspend 
publication, both for financial and political reasons. 

Most of the country’s other publications were published 
or supported by a specific political party, so the suspen- 
sion of political activity has forced them to stop publish- 
ing. A small group of English-language dailies had been 
published by the former government, but it is unlikely they 
will reappear for some time. 

Taiwan 

When police stormed the office of Cheng Nan-jung, 
publisher of Freedom Era Weekly, to arrest him on April 7, 
he committed suicide by locking himself in his room and 
setting himself on fire. He had been facing sedition charges 
for printing the draft of a new Constitution in his magazine 





in December 1988. His publishing license had been sus- 
pended about 10 times in 1988 and he had spent eight 
mont s in jail in 1986 and 1987 for publishing an article 
about an opposition candidate running in the 1985 elec- 
tion. 

Chen Wei Tu, chief editor of the opposition Democratic 
Progressive Weekly, was sentenced April 3 to eight years 
in jail on sedition charges for producing a phamphlet in 
October 1988 warning of a coup conspiracy by the mili- 
tary. 

American radio reporters Nicholas Gould and Brian 
Curtiss from International Community Radio Taipei were 
suspended from their jobs without pay for a month for 
broadcasting an interview with an Irish Catholic priest 
expelled from the country in March for his involvement in 
local labor activities. 

In April, the government announced that journalists 
would be allowed to travel to the People’s Republic of 
China and report on events there and, following the lifting 
of a 36-year-old ban on new newspapers, 144 papers have 
registered with the government Information Office. 

Thailand 


Military authorities temporarily banned all journalists 
from the largest refugee camp housing displaced Cambo- 
dians on the Thai border following a protest by refugees 
against moves to relocate them. 

Two British journalists — Alan Pearce of BBC World 
Service and the Observer Foreign News Service and Gary 
Knight, a Reuters photographer — were arrested at gun- 
point Jan. 17 while trying to cover the demonstration. 
They were expelled from the camp and their border passes 
were confiscated. 
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In addition, police banned circulation or sale of the 
Hong Kong daily South China Morning Post after it pub- 
lished an article saying disgruntled officers had warned of 
attempts to overturn the civilian government and replace it 
with military leaders. 

Turkey 

By Oct. 16, orders had been issued for the seizure of 132 
issues of 25 different publications, whose editors were 
taken into police custody on various occasions. 

Two journalists for the daily Gazette, reporter Sami 
Basaran and photographer Ahmet Altinkaya, were gunned 
down in November in Istanbul. Basaran died later the 
same day. 

Also in November, Muhammed Pamuk, reporter for the 
daily Bugiin, was reportedly beaten by members of an 
underground group, and another reporter on the Gazette, 
Kamil Basaran, was shot and injured by a restaurant 
owner. 

There are reportedly some 26 journalists currently in 
Turkish prisons, one of whom, Veli Yilmaz, has been 
sentenced to 748 years in jail for various offenses. 

Two national dailies, Bugiin and Sabah, were ordered by 
the courts to discontinue publication after a series about 
the prime minister and his wife and their relatives and 
associates. 

Photographers attempting to cover a violent demonstra- 
tion in May were assaulted by security forces, and at least 
10 photographers from six different newspapers were 
severely beaten in the streets. Photos of the brutality, 
however, appeared on the front pages of newspapers the 
next day. 


Another major concern was the growing concentration 
of ownership, as four ownership groups together now are 
responsible for about 89% of total newspaper circulation 
in Turkey. 


Uganda 

Three newspaper editors faced criminal trials in 1989, 
including Francis Odida, editor of Sunday Review, who 
was charged with publishing an article allegedly sym- 
pathetic to rebels fighting in the north; and John Kakooza, 
editor of The Citizen, and deputy editor Joseph Kiggundu, 
who were accused of criticizing the country’s justice sys- 
tem in an article about the delay of a murder trial. 

The editor of the country’s only independent English- 
language daily, The Star, was detained by police in 
November for publishing an article that called President 
Yoweri Museveni a liar. 

United Kingdom 

A ban on television or radio interviews with members of 
the Irish Republican Army and other radical political 
organizations was upheld by a High Court in April. 

Following the narrow failure of a Right to Reply Bill and 
a Privacy Bill, Home Office Minister of State Timothy 
Renton announced a non-governmental review of the gen- 
eral issue of privacy and related matters, saying newspa- 
pers had a year or two to “clean up their acts” or Parlia- 
ment would likely take up the issue. 

The new Official Secrets Act, described by some as a 
liberalizing measure, actually may represent an attack on 
press freedom by excluding the possibility that journalists 
or civil servants could defend themselves against a charge 
by citing the public interest served by disclosure. 

In November, the Spycatcher issue appeared in the 
courts again, this time as The Independent and The Sun- 





day Times appealed a contempt ruling and fine against 
them for publishing material from the book. 
- A new broadcasting bill set U.K. television free com- 
mercially, although it also established the Broadcasting 
Standards Council, which is charged with restricting pro- 
grams containing sex, violence and the like. 

The Lonrho Corporation and its Observer Sunday 
newspaper were cleared in June of contempt of court for 
publishing a special edition of the paper giving details into 
the takeover of the London department store Harrods. 
The government had ordered the issue withdrawn from 
newsstands. 

The satirical magazine Private Eye was fined a record 
amount for falsely alleging that the wife of the “Yorkshire 
Ripper” had made a financial deal to tell her story to the 
Daily Mail. ; 

William Goodwin, a trainee on the magazine The Engi- 
neer, was facing jail for refusing to identify a court order to 
reveal his source for a story. 

On Sept. 27, the Sunday Correspondent, a national 
Sunday newspaper, made its debut. 

Satanic Verses author Salman Rushdie went into hid- 
ing, reportedly in the U.K., after Iran’s late Ayatollah 
Khomeini called for his execution for the allegedly blas- 
phemous book. 


U.S.S.R. 


After being banned for more than 20 years, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn’s book The Gulag Archipelago was pub- 
lished. 

A campaign was launched to remove Vladislav Starkov 
as editor of the outspoken Argumenty i Fakty, but by mid- 
November he had resisted pressures on him, suggesting 
the press may be starting to feel its own strength. 

The chief editor of Pravda was removed, and the media 
have been encouraged to report objectively on capitalist 
countries, showing the good side as well as the bad. 

The draft of a new press law was slated to be submitted 
in November, abolishing formal censorship and permitting 
individuals to set up their own newspapers. 

Vladimir Glotov, who worked for the weekly magazine 
Ogonyok, was found dead about 150 yards from his home 
with a crushed skull. Glotov had been investigating orga- 
nized crime, and the weekly newspaper Literaturnaya 
Gazeta reported he had been threatened on several prior 
occasions. 

Sergei Kuznetsov, correspondent for the underground 
journal Glasnost and Express-Chronika, was arrested at 
his home in October following a meeting at which he 
accused a local KGB official of the 1986 arrest of a dissi- 
dent sent to a psychiatric hospital. In December 1988 he 
had been sentenced to 18 months in prison, but had been 
released in the summer of 1989. 


Yugoslavia 


Zagreb television journalist Heni Erceg was attacked 
Feb. 8 by an unidentified person, who threatened to kill 
her and her family for her reporting in the troubled prov- 
ince of Kosovo. 

Milovan Brkic, a free-lance journalist, was assaulted 
twice in Titograd on Feb. 20. 

On March 2, French correspondent Héléne Despic- 
Popovic from Agence France-Presse and AFP contributor 
Srdjan Ilic were arrested in the capital of the Kosovo 
province. Despic-Popovic was interrogated for three 
hours, and both were released later that day without 
explanation. 

Andrijano Kirsin and Marjan Horvat of the outspoken 
weekly Mladina, and Radio Ljubljana reporter Tanja 
Baresin, were charged March 15 with “fomenting national 
hatred” by distributing badges picturing a double-headed 
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eagle, the Albanian national symbol, and four Fs, a Ser- 
bian national symbol. 

Although an April 10 ban on an issue of Mladina was 
lifted by the court six days later, the magazine was not 
distributed until April 28. 

An issue of Grafit, a Nis-based youth magazine, was 
banned in June because it contained an interview with 
Momo Kapon, a prominent Serbian writer, in which he 
attacked the former prime minister and other politicians. 

Smail Smakja, chief responsible editor at Pristina Tele- 
vision, resigned in March over “mistakes” in the coverage 
of striking Albanian miners. The Pristina Television board 
said reporting the strikes tended to destabilize the situa- 
tion in Kosovo and elsewhere. 

Zaire 

Broadcaster Makoko Musheni and radio news editor 
Kafuka Rujamizi, working for the state-owned broadcast 
network OZRT, were detained for four days in March, 
accused of defying instructions not to report on student 
riots in the capital. Both were dismissed but later rehired 
after “repenting” for their acts. 

A television crew from Australia was detained when it 
was filming in the capital of Kinshasa in April. 

When Brussels newspapers and other media accused 
President Mobutu Sése Séko of corruption, the president 
severed his country’s relations with Belgium. Relations 
were later restored, but not without an economic loss to 
both nations. 

Zambia 


A reporter for the state-owned news agency, Augustine 


Phiri, was taken to court on charges he published false 
information with intent to cause fear and alarm. The 
charges stemmed from a story about a baby who was 
— to death in a stampede outside a state-owned 
shop. 

The story, distributed to the Zambian press and pub- 
lished by the Times of Zambia, was accompanied by an 
opinion piece by the paper’s editor in chief. 

The court ruled that although Phiri had written and filed 
the story, there was no evidence he had either published it 
or participated in the publication, nor was there proof that 
the item had caused any fear and alarm. 

Because of the threat of invasion by South Africa, a 
state of emergency imposed in 1964 is still in effect, allow- 
ing for no real free press. 


Zimbabwe 


Two editors of the Bulawayo Chronicle — editor Geof- 
frey Nyarota and deputy editor Davison Maruziva —were 
threatened with arrest by a Cabinet minister after an 
article in the paper exposed a car-buying scam involving 
some Cabinet ministers. 

Nyarota was removed as Chronicle editor and given a 
job in public relations at the newspaper’s parent company, 
Zimbabwe Newspapers Ltd., a move that angered some 
Parliament members, who called it a threat to press free- 
dom. 

In addition, the government prevented the Chronicle 
from publishing an interview with Edgar Tekere, former 
secretary general of the ruling ZANU Party, who was 
expelled by the government last year. 





LEGAL 











AP seeks libel suit dismissal 


Lawyers for the Associated Press have requested dis- 
missal of a libel suit arising from a 1988 article concerning 
the faculty at Phelps (Ky.) High School. 

Principal John H. O’Brien and 28 faculty members filed 
suit on Oct. 20, 1988, naming the AP and five newspapers 
as defendants. They said an AP story about a meeting of 
parents in Phelps April 25, 1988, defamed them and perma- 
nently damaged their reputations. 

The story reported that allegations were raised at the 
meeting about sexual misconduct by some teachers and 
that parents asked for an investigation. 

U.S. Magistrate Joseph Hood took under advisement 
the arguments by the AP and the five newspapers: the 
Lexington Herald-Leader, the Courier-Journal in Louis- 
ville, the Daily Independent in Ashland, the Appalachian 
News-Express in Pikeville and the Williamtown (W.Va.) 
Daily News. 

Jon Fleischaker, an attorney for the Courier Journal, 
said the newspapers should be released from the case 
because of the “wire service defense.” Nothing on the 
face of the story warned editors that it warranted further 
investigation, he said. 

Henry Kinser, representing AP, said the case should be 
dismissed because of the group libel defense. He said the 
article did not specify individuals but discussed a general 
allegation about teachers. 

Kathryn Burke, an attorney for the teachers, said the 
media attorneys were requesting “unlimited immunity so 
they can print anything.” 

Another attorney for the teachers said the article 
defamed the entire faculty. “The story printed by the AP, 
in effect, said every teacher at Phelps High School 
engaged in sexual misconduct,” said Francis D. Burke. 


Reporters barred from 
hearings on rape case 


A judge barred the public and the press from juvenile 
court proceedings stemming from an investigation into a 
reported rape at the South Dakota governor’s mansion. 

The state Supreme Court blocked the hearings while it 
considers a news media appeal to overturn the order. 

The Supreme Court said it would hear arguments Feb. 
15 by the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, Associated Press and 
KSFY-TV. 

Circuit Judge Marshall Young had decided in January to 
close the hearings after news organizations covering the 
case said they could not guarantee that the names of the 
juveniles who have been charged would not be published. 

“I can’t let the media in and then have them around and 
violate the law” by publishing the names, he said. 
“Apparently there’s no middle ground.” 

Officials have said they cannot release the juveniles’ 
names or the charges against them because state law 
makes juvenile matters confidential. 

Lawyers for the news organizations said the state 
law barring the news media from publishing the names, 
addresses and other identifying information about juve- 
niles is an unconstitutional prior restraint that has been 
prohibited by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Last Nov. 30 the police received a report that four boys 
had raped a girl at the governor’s mansion on the evening 
of Nov. 28. 

Gov. George Mickelson and his wife Linda were out of 
town Nov. 28. Their 17-year-old son David is the only 
other permanent resident of the mansion. His where- 
abouts that evening have not been disclosed. 

— AP 
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Weekly introduced 
under new name 


Originally announced under the 
name Indianapolis Extra, a new 
weekly slated to debut in Indianapolis 
will instead be called Nuvo. 

The new paper changed its name 
because a local daily there already 
was Calling a section of its paper 
“Extra,” and promoting it extensive- 
ly. 


Newspaper teams 
up to help 
United Way 


Sixteen quarter-page ads on behalf 
of United Way’s fund-raising drive 
were published by the Las Vegas 
Review-Journal as a public service. 

One ad promoting “Meals on 
Wheels” won the 1989 Apollo Award 
for creative excellence in support of 
United Way of Southern Nevada. 
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Award-winning ad 


Created by the Las Vegas advertis- 
ing firm of Barrett & Associates, the 
ad showed a lunch pail on wheels over 
the headline: “Over 200,000 deliv- 
ered each year.” Meals on Wheels is 
an outreach program that brings food 
to the sick and homebound. 

The Apollo Awards program was 
conceived by Review-Journal adver- 
tising director Jack Harpster to help 
United Way raise money. 








Participating ad agencies select a 
United Way topic during an introduc- 
tory breakfast. Topics include teen 
pregnancy, child care, senior ser- 
vices, gangs, drugs and other prob- 
lems addressed by United Way funds. 

Copies of the ads were sent to the 
creative department of the Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau for the Apollo 
award judging. 

The Review-Journal plans to make 
the competition an annual project. 


Two Illinois papers 
unveil redesigns 


Two members of the Small News- 
paper Group, the Daily Times of 
Ottawa, Ill., and the Times-Press of 
Streator, Ill., both unveiled rede- 
signed papers on Jan. 22. 

Key elements of the new designs 
include: new headline typefaces and 
accessory type; a hierarchical system 
of page labels, logos and columnist 
sigs; improved typography, including 
larger text type in the Ottawa paper; 
improved content organization; and 
improved design of nameplates and 
other graphic elements. 


Knoxville daily 
introduces new 
products, services 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sen- 
tinel is introducing new products and 
services to the public. 

The newspaper has begun imple- 
menting a merchandising pregram 
designed to be both a profit center and 
enhance its image within the commu- 
nity. 

The first two products available for 
sale were black sweatshirts and mugs 
with gold print bearing the slogan and 
logo: “Knoxville: A Perfect Tenn.” 
The mugs were 22 carat gold paint on 
black ceramic, and the sweatshirts 
were a cotten blend printed with gold 
metallic ink. 

The products grossed $30,000 in 
sales over Christmas. 

The sweatshirts sell for $15 each 
and the mugs cost $6 each or four for 
$20. 

In January, the newspaper 
launched a mortgage rate information 
service called Mortgage Line and 
gives up-to-the-minute information 
on rates at local institutions. 

The reader receives the informa- 
tion either through a chart printed in 





the paper or via a computerized ser- 
vice accessible by telephone that pro- 
vides more detailed information 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 

On Feb. 7 the newspaper will intro- 
duce a zoned section for the south 
area of Knoxville, giving the daily a 
total of four zones and enabling it to 
offer a zoned edition to every area of 
the city. 

To promote the section, the news- 
paper has developed several reader- 
involvement promotions around the 
theme, “Only in the South.” 

On March 7 the News-Sentinel will 
introduce to students at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Detours: On Cam- 
pus, a tabloid newspaper designed to 
appeal to college audiences. 

The tabloid looks at trends and stu- 
dent issues and offers entertainment 
information. 


Agencies join 4As 


The following agencies have been 
elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies: 

Harris Advertising Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., president, Janice 
Shukle; Inwords Incorporated, E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., president, Wil- 
liam K. Wheadon; Frank C. Nahser 
Inc./Advertising, Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent and CEO, Frank B. Nahser; and 
Pacifico & Associates Inc., San Jose, 
Calif., president, Mary P. Curtis. 


Carrier newsletter 


The Providence (R.1.) Journal- 
Bulletin announced it plans to start a 
quarterly newsletter for its approxi- 
mately 3,000 newspaper carriers. 

The newspaper is holding a contest 
for carriers to name the newsletter. 
The carrier who submits the winning 
entry will receive a $500 prize. 


Independent has 
new Sunday edition 


The British national newspaper The 
Independent has launched a new edi- 
tion called The Independent on Sun- 
day. 

The launch is being supported by a 
£2-campaign that includes direct-mail 
pieces sent to about 2 million homes, 
and special discounts for classified 
ads appearing in both the regular 
weekday paper and the new Sunday 
edition. 
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Barnes said that he has had several 
discussions with the partnership 
about resolving the issue, including 
buying back its shares, but they were 
unsuccessful. He said he was willing 
to discuss the issue again, but indi- 
cated that the company would not be 
willing to pay a price that amounted to 
greenmail. 

“I’m content to have them con- 
tinue as minority shareholders,” 
Barnes said. 

The partnership has also stated that 
it was not seeking greenmail. 


In its lawsuit, Poynter-Jamison 
asks the court either to declare that 
the preferred shares, by receiving 
dividends “far in excess” of the 
redemption cost, have in effect been 
redeemed, or direct Times Publishing 
to redeem them immediately at the 
$106 per share call price. 

The partnership also asks the court 
to award it 40% of the dividends paid 
on the preferred stock, plus interest, 
since Feb. 6, 1986. As an alternative, 
the papers ask the court to award 
the partnership “all dividends paid to 
the owners” of the preferred shares 
since Aug. 25, 1988, plus interest. 

The partnership contends in its law- 
suit that Times Publishing paid out a 
total of $19.2 million in dividends 
from 1985-89 and that the minority 
shareholders received about $1.1 mil- 
lion in that period. The lawsuit alleges 
the minority shareholders should 
have been paid almost $7.7 million in 
dividends and claims the “minority’s 
shortfall” came to almost $6.6 mil- 
lion. 


City worker fired 
over letter; sues 


After referring to the local police 
as “Keystone Cops” in a letter to the 
editor of The Journal of Delphi, Ind., 
a city water department employee 
was fired and has filed suit. 

Brian Foreman claims in the suit 
that his constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech was violated by 
Mayor Carolyn Wagner when she 
fired him in September 1988. 

Foreman wrote two letters to the 
newspaper, both critical of the 
police’s treatment of young people 
who were sitting on a wall. In his 
second letter, Foreman asked, “Have 
they forgot what it is like to be 
young... to sit at a place of your 
choosing . . . without being harassed 
by the Keystone Cops?” 








plan. 

The New York Post will stay 
healthy in the 1990s because of its 
ownership, editorial product and 
quality of readers, she noted, adding 
that while the paper’s previous sensa- 
tionalist tendencies have been toned 
down, it still strives to be fresh and 
exciting. 

“We're not trying to be the New 
York Times or the Wall Street Jour- 
nal,” she said. “We’re a tough, 
tough-minded, feisty, sassy tabloid.” 





Foreign 
(Continued from page 18) 





pers to adapt, to provide more spe- 
cialized coverage for readers who 
have less time to read. 

“If we are going to get only 30 
minutes to be read, and papers are 
going to be larger, do we have a 
responsibility to be more concise in 
what reports are included in foreign 
reportage?” he asked. 

A local editor who has traveled 
widely and has hosted a Soviet 
reporter, Ghiglione advocates loca- 
lizing international news. 





Book reviews 
(Continued from page 22) 





national communications at Freedom 
House, New York, and was for 21 
years its executive director. 


* * * 


Newsroom Guide to Polls & 
Surveys. G. Cleveland Wilhoit and 
David H. Weaver. (Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University Press.) 82 
pages. 


A reprint of a study commissioned 
by the news research committee of 
the American Newspapers Publishers 
Association, and first published 10 
years ago, this book is one of the few 
practical guides to polling and survey 
research by media. The emphasis is 
primarily on evaluating the tech- 
niques rather than offering linear 
step-by-step case histories. 

Chapters deal with detecting bias in 
survey questionnaires, evaluating 
interviewing procedures, the sam- 
pling group, and survey results. One 
chapter offers ways to report survey 
results, with attention to sidebars, 
charts and graphs. 

HILEY WARD 





Poll 


(Continued from page !3) 





right where they are professionally 
over the next five years. The survey 
report said that was an increase from 
1979 but did not provide a specific 
percentage. 

Just 8% want to be in a new line of 
work in five years — most fre- 
quently, public relations, teaching 
and law — but 18% hope to be run- 
ning their own businesses or be other- 
wise self-employed. 

Copies of the survey are available, 
at a $5 charge, from the Denver 
Woman’s Press Club, 1325 Logan St., 
Denver, Colo. 80203. 





Peoria 
(Continued from page 29) 





The Journal Star itself is owned by an 
ESOP. 


The Register-Mail’s owners last 
spring had agreed to sell to Thomson 
for about $14.7 million. But the Jour- 
nal Star subsequently made two bids: 
one for $15 million that included and 
ESOP and one for $16 million without 
an ESOP feature. 


U.S. Judge John Mihm issued an 
injunction last June blocking the sale, 
at the request of former publisher 
John Pritchard, whose family owns 
the Register-Mail. 


Pritchard, one of three trustees of 
the family trust that owns 54% of the 
Register-Mail’s stock, sought the 
injunction on grounds that his 
brother, Lester, and their cousin, 
Sally Day, had breached their fiduci- 
ary duty by failing to consider other 
offers. He also charged they breached 
their fiduciary duty by accepting 
direct payment of more than $1 mil- 
lion from Thomson as part of non- 
compete agreements. Pritchard said 
those additional payments also 
should have been made to the trust. 


Last August, all three trustees 
joined a lawsuit seeking to void the 
deal with Thomson, and Judge Mihm 
ordered that investment bankers be 
hired to evaluate the competing 
offers. 

At one point, Thomson had sued 
the Journal Star in Illinois state court, 
claiming the company had wrongfully 
interfered with its deal to purchase 
the Register-Mail. However, that 
lawsuit was dropped as part of a series 
of settlements that enabled the bid- 
ding process to go forward. 
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By Chris Lamb 


More than 35 years ago, Robert 
Maynard quit high school to work for 
a newspaper. That was the last career 
change he made. 

Maynard has crossed the country 
from Brooklyn to Oakland, and 
moved from reporter to editor to 
publisher. But he hasn’t stopped 
writing yet. 

The Oakland (Calif.) Tribune 
publisher now writes a twice-weekly 
column which will celebrate its fifth 
anniversary with Universal Press Syn- 
dicate next month. It appears in over 
150 papers, including the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Dallas Morning News, 
and Detroit Free Press. 

Maynard, 52, calls column-writing 
his second job. “I’ve always been a 
journalist,” he said. “Being a 
publisher shouldn’t cut you off from 
your roots.” He added that the col- 
umn gives him a dialogue with readers 
from Oakland and around the coun- 
try, and “humanizes the news” by 
investing the name on top of the 
masthead with a face and personality. 

The columnist’s topics include poli- 
tics, civil rights, education, and social 
issues, but Maynard always returns to 
one subject in particular. Pieces about 
family issues are what he calls his 
“great national dialogue.” 

Maynard observed, “The response 
to family columns, as compared with 
any other subject, is nothing short of 
phenomenal. There are times when 
we are inundated with mail from peo- 
ple who want to share their own 
experiences. 

“They talk about how they raise 
their children. They agree or disagree 
with how my parents raised us and 
they agree or disagree with how 
Nancy and I are raising our children.” 
Maynard and his wife Nancy have 
three children: Dori, 31, a reporter 
with the Detroit Free Press; David, 
18; and Alex, 10. 

In one column about family, May- 
nard wrote, “We appear to be creat- 
ing a society of disaffected, lonely 
strangers who are deprived of the sense 


Chris Lamb is a Kettering, Ohio- 
based writer. 











He discusses his column and his paper 


Robert Maynard writes a twice-weekly Universal Press Syndicate 
feature in addition to serving as Oakland Tribune publisher 


Robert Maynard 


of ‘belonging’ that family had been 
thought to provide. In its place, we 
are seeing the rise of what one writer 
calls the ‘fictive family,’ a family that 
is composed of people who either live 
together or treat each other almost as 
kin but have no blood or marital ties.” 
But whether Maynard is writing 
about his family, civil rights, or an 
abstract global issue, he says the 
intent is the same: He wants to engage 
the reader in a conversation of sorts. 
“If you were on a long plane trip 
and you were sitting next to a strang- 
er, and as it turns out they know 
something about an area that you 
den’t, you might say, ‘Tell me how 
that works,” commented Maynard. 
“And they’ll explain their thing to 
you, whatever it might be. And when 
they finish, you say, ‘Thank you, that 
was very helpful.’ That’s what I want 
my column to be. I want it to be like a 
conversation as you’re moving 
through life that [leads] you to say, 
‘Thank you, that was very helpful.’ 
“I can’t tell you how many people 
have stopped me on the streets or in 
airports and said, ‘I never knew how 
to think about that problem until I 





read your column. You gave me a way 
to identify with an issue and now I’m 
happy with my way of thinking about 
it. You helped me gain access to it.’ 
That’s what a good column should 
do.” 

But none of Maynard’s experiences 
as a columnist prepared him for the 
earthquake that hit the Bay area on 
October 17. When the quake hit, he 
was in his office on top of the Tribune 
Tower with a friend. 

“When it was over, I turned to him 
and said, ‘And now we have to go find 
the dead,’” recalled Maynard. “I 
knew. There aren’t many things that 
you just know .... This could not 
have happened without taking some 
VES 2. 

In fact, many died — including 45 
people crushed to death under the 
collapsed Nimitz Freeway in Oak- 
land. Within a week or two, the area 
learned that the freeway wouldn’t 
have fallen if it had met building 
codes. San Francisco skyscrapers 
that met standards didn’t fall. 
“Nobody had to die,” said Maynard. 
“That was a disturbing realization.” 

He added, “Now we know what we 
need to know. It doesn’t leave one ina 
state of helpless terror, rather it 
leaves one motivated to go out and 
make sure we understand this lesson 
and heed this lesson.” 

Maynard said the moral of the story 
must be repeated over and over. Ina 
column a month after the quake, May- 
nard called it “a blessing wrapped in a 
tragedy.” 

He wrote, “Those 66 people who 
lost their lives represent a lesson. It is 
realiy a series of lessons: Don’t build 
structures on unstable soil. Make cer- 
tain large structures meet today’s 
seismological standards. If they 
don’t, retrofit them. If they cannot be 
retrofitted, either tear them down or 
prohibit their public use.” 

Newspapers report on tragedies 
regularly. But what happens when a 
tragedy happens nearby? What hap- 
pens when the victims are friends? 
The destruction becomes far more 
personal. How did the Tribune staff 
react? 
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... No one ever accomplished much 


evil while people were giggling at him. 
Part of my job is to make sure the laugh- 
able get laughed at .. .” 


From an award-winning collegiate cartoonist to the 
editorial page staff of The Birmingham News took just 
a few quick brushstrokes for Mark Cullum. 

He’s young; his perspective is fresh; but most 
importantly, his jabs hit their target and get resound- 
ing laughs. 

His cartoons, plus those of our other cartoonists— 
Steve Kelley, Gary Markstein, J.D. Crowe, Bruce 
Beattie, Pat Crowley, Bob Englehart, Mike Ramirez, 
M.G. Lord and David Catrow—have appeared in 





People magazine, the New York Times, Time and 
Newsweek. 

Copley cartoonists are a big draw for 900 subscrib- 
ing newspapers in the U.S. and Canada. To draw your 
own conclusions, call toll-free 800-445-4555* for a free 
sample of our EDITORIAL CARTOON package, avail- 
able camera-ready daily, weekly or monthly. 

Get the package that ties up readership and reve- 
nues. The one with the draw of our controversial 
cartoonists. 





P.O. Box 190 * San Diego, CA 92112 


*Alaska, California, Hawaii and Canada, call collect (619) 293-1818. 


——_——. 
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Maynard praised his staff's earth- 
quake coverage, and noted, “We had 
never covered anything like this 
before. Once it happened, we went on 
automatic. We didn’t have time to 
think about anything else.” 

Only when the dust cleared did sev- 
eral remarkable things become obvi- 
ous, observed Maynard. He said the 
tragedy brought out the best in Bay 
area people, including the ones who 
risked their lives climbing on the free- 
way’s rubble to look for survivors. 
Also, the Oakland crime rate plum- 
meted. “Everybody became so 
absorbed in the tragedy that even the 
criminals forgot to commit crimes,” 
he commented. 

Six years earlier, Maynard’s pur- 
chase of the Tribune was newsworthy 
in itself — he was the first black to 
Own a major metropolitan daily. But 
Maynard called this “one of the 
world’s boring statistics” in an inter- 
view with Time magazine. 

“T can’t imagine myself spending a 
great deal of my time thinking about 
being the first black anything,” said 
Maynard, who, in November, won 
the University of Arizona’s John 
Peter Zenger Award for his contribu- 
tions to freedom of the press. “Either 
you’re black or you’re not. Either 
you’re doing it or you’re not doing it. 
And if you’re not doing it, race isn’t 
going to help you very much.” 

Maynard noted that there’s a far 
bigger question at stake: “Why is 
there just one minority owner of a 
{major metro daily] newspaper?” He 
said it is necessary that this statistic 
change in upcoming years and impor- 
tant to the country’s survival that 
more minorities and women are ele- 
vated to positions of power. 
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Muffin the cat witnesses a floor show. 











‘Pickles’ features an older couple 


“Pickles,” a comic dealing with the 
ups and downs of old age, is being 
launched April 2 by the Washington 
Post Writers Group. 


Brian Crane 


The daily strip stars “feisty elders” 
Earl and Opal Pickles, who have been 
married 47 years. Opal is an Elvis 
Presley fan and reader of trashy 
tabloids while Earl’s “main occupa- 
tion is getting in her way around the 
house.” 

Also in the comic are the Pickles’ 
divorced daughter Sylvia, a yuppie 
and feminist who works as an ad 
agency account executive; her son 
Nelson, who Earl and Opal frequently 
babysit for; Muffin the cat; Roscoe 
the dog; and Earl’s friend and fellow 
park-bench philosopher Clyde. 

“I know a lot of older people,” said 
creator Brian Crane, an art director at 
a Reno, Nev., ad agency. “I secret- 
ly hope to become one some day. 
They’re funny and they can say 
things younger folks can’t.” 

Born in Idaho in 1949, Crane grew 
up in the San Francisco Bay area. He 
graduated with a degree in art from 
Brigham Young University in 1973. 











Book for late comic 


U.S.Acres Hams It Up — the fifth 
collection of the Jim Davis comic strip 
— will be published February 25. 

“U.S.Acres” actually ended last 
spring, when it was distributed to 100- 
plus newspapers by United Feature 
Syndicate. The success of Davis’ 
1978-founded “Garfield” helped 
“U.S.Acres” start with a huge client 
list of over 500 papers in 1986. 

Davis said he came to the conclu- 
sion that a newspaper format was not 
the most ideal for a comic aimed at a 
very young audience. “U.S.Acres” 
characters still appear in books, on 
CBS-TV’s Garfield and Friends 
Saturday morning show, and on 
licensed products. 








“This has to do with the excluded 
people of the 20th century,” Maynard 
said. “America in the 21st century 
had better be an inclusive rather than 
exclusive country or we’re going to 
end up in worse shape than many 
Third World countries.” 

As a working journalist running a 
newspaper, Maynard is also in a 
minority, but he said he expects that 
to change as papers meet the chal- 
lenges facing them in the 1990s. 

Maynard added that newspapers 
need to change with the times. 
“What’s happening is that people 
over 45 are still reading the newspa- 
per as much as they were,” he said. 
“But the 18- to 34-year-olds are 
showing a marked difference when it 
comes to reading anything.” 

Accordingly, the Tribune has 
undergone a facelift since Maynard 
bought it with financial assistance 
from Gannett. 

“No one who went into a Rip Van 
Winkle nap from May 1, 1983, until 


January 1, 1990, would look at the 
newspaper and say, ‘Ho hum, 
nothing’s changed at the Trib,’” he 
commented. Maynard said the Tri- 
bune has added Macintosh graphics, 
improved its coverage of local and 
business news, and started a Sunday 
magazine. The paper also gives spe- 
cial treatment to a Page One story 
every day. 

Maynard became the Tribune’s edi- 
tor in 1979 after serving for two years 
as founder and chairman of the Insti- 
tute for Journalism Education at the 
University of California-Berkeley. 
IJE is one of the best-known training 
programs for minority journalists. 

Before moving to the Bay area in 
1977, Maynard was with the 
Washington Post for a decade as an 
associate editor, national correspon- 
dent, and editorial writer. And he was 
a reporter for the York (Pa.) Gazette 
and Daily from 1961 to 1967. 

One of six children of Barbadian 
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Universal dropped from Dallas feature transfer suit 


The Dallas Times Herald has 
dropped its lawsuit against Universal 
Press Syndicate for last year’s contro- 
versial transfer of 26 features to the 
Dallas Morning News. 

Times Herald editor Roy Bode said 
Morning News owner A.H. Belo Cor- 
poration is still being sued, and that 





the trial is expected to begin April 2 in 
state district court in Houston. 
Bode explained that the Times Her- 
ald took Universal out of the suit 
because it wanted to “streamline the 
case,” because it felt Belo was most 
responsible for the transfer idea, and 
because Belo had “indemnified Uni- 





‘Herman’ comic 


“Herman” by Jim Unger of Univer- 
sal Press Syndicate is now appearing in 
East Germany. 

“There have been other comic fea- 
tures sold to magazines in the Eastern 
bloc, but ‘Herman’ will be the first to 
appear in newspapers,” believes Edi- 
tors Press Service president John P. 
Klem. “This is definitely an impor- 
tant step — real evidence that the 


in East Germany 


Berlin Wall has crumbled.” 

Klem, whose company handles 
international distribution for Univer- 
sal, said Unger’s panel is being pub- 
lished by Norddeutsche Zeitung in 
Schwerin and Ostsee-Zeitung in Ros- 
tock. The East German papers join 
over 350 other “Herman” clients in 
about two-dozen countries, including 
the U.S. 
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immigrants, Maynard grew up in 
Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant area. 
When he was 16, Maynard dropped 
out of high school to work for a black 
paper in the neighborhood. 

“I didn’t want to be in high 
school,” said Maynard, who later 
became a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
University. “I made believe I was 
older than 16 and began working for 
the newspaper around the corner” — 
writing under an assumed name so his 
parents wouldn’t find out. Maynard 
later went to Greenwich Village, 
where he hooked up with writers like 
James Baldwin and Langston 
Hughes. 

Inspired by the examples of 
Hughes and Ernest Hemingway, 
Maynard said he planned to be a 
newspaper reporter until starting to 
write novels. That day hasn’t come. 

“I hadn’t counted on being bitten 
by the newspaper bug,” said May- 
nard. “What I hadn’t counted on was 
how deeply I would fall in love with 
the newspaper business.” 


Comics as class aid 


A curriculum guide showing teach- 
ers how to use comics to further stu- 
dents’ education has been published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 


Kelley and ‘Tonight’ 


Editorial cartoonist Steve Kelley of 
the San Diego Union and Copley 
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This year’s 40th anniversary o 
nuts’ by Charles M. Schulz of United 
Feature Syndicate was marked by a 
full-page tribute in the January 27 
Halifax (Nova Scotia) Chronicle-Her- 
ald and Mail-Star color comics section. 
The ‘Cavalcade of Comics’ section fre- 

quently features unusual layouts. 





News Service last month brought his 
stand-up comedy act to the Tonight 
Show hosted by Jay Leno. 


A very ‘Krazy’ price 


A watercolor “Krazy Kat” Sunday 
strip drawn by George Herriman in 
1936 sold for $8,800 at a recent 
Christie’s auction, according to a 
story in the February 2 issue of the 
lola, Wis.-based Comics Buyer’s 





Guide. 





versal from any adverse judgment.” 

“If we had won a judgment, every- 
thing we would have received trom 
Universal would have come from 
Belo anyway,” Bode told E&P. 

Universal president John P. 
McMeel stated, “The dropping of the 
suit by the Dallas Times Herald is a 
complete vindication of our position. 
We have remained confident that our 
actions in Dallas would be of great 
benefit to our creators and extend our 
marketing capabilities to a greater 
dimension — through television.” 

According to Universal, the main 
purpose of its deal with Belo was to 
develop tv programming based on the 
syndicate’s features (see E&P, 
August 12, 1989). Universal said the 
transfer of the 26 features — including 
“The Far Side,” “Doonesbury,” and 
“Dear Abby” — was a secondary 
aspect of the joint venture. 

But the Times Herald said Belo’s 
“real agenda” was to get the features 
and eliminate the Times Herald (see 
E&P, October 21, 1989). The Morn- 
ing News is the larger and richer of the 
two Dallas dailies. 

And Bode took issue with 
McMeel’s “complete vindication” 
statement. “We're not saying Uni- 
versal didn’t engage in any wrongful 
conduct,” he said. “We’re merely 
streamlining our legal case. I continue 
to believe Universal’s action in shift- 
ing these features was deplorable. | 
hope this is not the way Universal 
intends to deal with other papers in 
the future.” 

Anattorney representing Universal 
said he understood why the Times 
Herald dropped the syndicate from 
the suit. “From a trial strategy stand- 
point, it does make the case much 
simpler,” commented David Oliver 
of the Kansas City law firm of Smith, 
Gill, Fisher and Butts. 

Oliver — who said the syndicate 
was “thrilled” and “delighted” to be 
dropped from the suit — added that if 
Universal is no longer a co-defendant, 
the Houston court may now lack the 
“power to order Universal to give the 
features back” if the Times Herald 
managed to win the case. The Times 
Herald, of course, could still receive 
monetary damages if it prevails in 
court. 

An attorney representing the Times 
Herald could not be reached for com- 
ment about whether he believed a 
victory in the now-Universal-less suit 
could force the return of the 26 fea- 
tures. 


—David Astor 
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low, due more to inexperience than 
lassitude. 

Yet the print department’s stories 
reflected the mujahideen’s point of 
view more than the actual progress of 
battles. From March until June, the 
mujahideen fought to take the city of 
Jalalabad, just over the border from 
Peshawar. In June they conceded 
defeat. Had you read the AMRC’s 
story during that time, you would 
have wondered how the mujahideen 
lost. 

Devoid of quotes, the articles read 
like laundry lists of tanks destroyed, 
garrisons captured, soldiers killed, 
arms recovered. Invariably the num- 
ber of Afghan army soldiers killed 
was higher than the mujahideen body 
count, but never enough to push the 
center into the realm of propagan- 
dists. 

The articles, too, painted a picture 
of the mujahideen ceaselessly moving 
toward the capture of Jalalabad. The 
Western press at the same time 
reported a different scenario. They 
saw the mujahideen falling apart, fail- 
ing to communicate with each other 
and coordinate battle plans, killing 
prisoners after declaring amnesty and 
failing to counteract the brilliant pub- 
lic relations manuevers of Afghan 
President Najibullah. The Afghans 
saw these problems, too, but they 
could not comfortably write about 
them. 

The mujahideen grew somewhat 
baffled by the critical Western press 
after years of basking in the glow of 
articles and television coverage 
showing them as freedom fighters 
who knocked out the Russian bear. 
The best translator | worked with, 
who has been accepted by an Ivy 
League school and understands 
Western journalism, still could not 
handle a highly derogatory article on 
the mujahideen written by then-Wal 
Street Journal correspondent Mary 
Williams Walsh, who also wrote the 
Hoover-Lohbeck pieces in CJR. 

“I do not think the mujahideen 
needs reporters like Mary Williams 
Walsh,” he said. “We do not need 
that kind of criticism.” His beliefs 
were shared by the entire staff. 

The fact is the mujahideen did need 
that kind of criticism, for criticism 
may have prodded them into change. 
Critical reporting met with grumbling, 
never even grudging admiration. No 
reporter, however, ever prompted the 
kind of contempt the AMRC person- 
nel held for Mr. Rushdie. 








Many of the problems were well- 
known to AMRC reporters but it 
proved difficult to get anyone to men- 
tion them in print. In one instance, 
commanders defected from the muja- 
hideen to the Afghan army — a very 
big story — but I could not get the 
editor to move this important item 
from the sixth paragraph to the first, 
nor to convince him to investigate it 
further. Nor did I get much response 
from the suggestion that the troubles 
between the seven mujahideen par- 
ties be reported and analyzed. 

Afghans suffered two difficulties in 
attempting real journalism. First of 
all, every reporter had an allegiance 
to one of the parties of the mujahideen 
and felt a kinship with the leadership. 
In fact, one senior reporter sup- 
posedly kissed the hand of a mujahi- 
deen before a meeting. Imagine Sam 
Donaldson kissing George Mitchell’s 
hand, and you understand the prob- 
lem. 

Another roadblock was the alle- 
giance to the mujahideen. It would be 
as if outspokenly Democratic Ameri- 
can reporters covered the Democratic 
Party at a time when the party was 
more embattled than ever before. 
Would they report internecine feuds? 
Hardly. 

Had the center been the only 
source of news on the Afghan mujahi- 
deen. the policymakers and newspa- 
per readers of the world would have 
been in grave danger. Fortunately 
Peshawar had enough aggressive 
stringers and correspondents working 
for major publications to send the real 
story about the mujahideen and the 
dissolution of the rebels’ solidarity. 

Finally, the center failed to have 
much impact on coverage of the Af- 
ghan war because, only 10 months 
after it was established, the Soviet 
Union agreed to withdraw under the 
Geneva Accords of April 1988. Its 
propaganda value diminished quickly 
after the accords went into effect. 

The intentions of the USIA in 
creating the AMRC are suspect, but 
nonetheless it produced a strong edu- 
cational center where Western jour- 
nalists trained Afghan journalists in 
the ways of the Western media and 
gave correspondents important infor- 
mation on the war. It may be a few 
years before the Afghans can employ 
what they have learned at the center 
in a more settled, less political cli- 
mate. 

Perhaps in the future it would be 
wiser if the USIA did not create such 
media centers or left training pro- 
grams to journalistic foundations or 
university exchange programs. The 
USIA did not necessarily do a bad job 
forming the AMRC. It is just that 
when U.S. government money is 





involved, journalists and editors will 
figure the CIA and other clandestine 
organizations may also be involved. 

After I left Peshawar in June 
1989 — tired of political intrigue, 
constant power outages, and daily 
120-degree temperatures — the print 
department became part of the muja- 
hideen’s interim government appara- 
tus. No longer would the AMRC call 
its articles “journalism” when in 
reality they are no more than press 
releases. 

I also left saddened after having to 
say goodbye to many young Afghan 
journalists who had become my 
friends. I hope someday soon they 
will be the backbone of a new journa- 
listic establishment in a new Afghan- 
istan. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 7) 





title are listed in a government roster 
as “farm advisor Joe Smythe.” The 
editor is at liberty to change the title 
and use the “adviser” spelling. In 
fact, if the editor wants, “farm” can 
be changed to “agriculture,” “Joe” 
to “Joseph,” and “Smythe” to 
“Smith.” 

Indeed, I should like the strident 
editor to know that if I worked on her 
copy desk I would attempt to make 
what we presumptuously call “style” 
conform to whatever usages suit the 
bosses. Ifa directive comes down that 
henceforth an “r” is to be substituted 
for the first “s” and an “e” is to be 
added when spelling “jackass,” you 
can be sure all good copy editors will 
follow the directive. Few even will 
protest that the directive is silly, 
although some may grumble facti- 
tiously that we are caving in to advo- 
cates of British spelling. 

Language, after all, is a tool; it is 
not a god. Conformity of usage is a 
form of courtesy, nothing more. If we 
agree on the meaning, spelling and 
grammatical value of any word, com- 
munication becomes easier. Mr. Cop- 
perud knows a great deal about lan- 
guage, and he thinks about usages 
many take for granted. He performs a 
useful service and his work is delight- 
ful to read. 

RICHARD D. STAFFORD 


Cable deal done 


Times Mirror Cable Television Inc. 
has completed its previously 
announced acquisition of a cable tele- 
vision system from Chambers Cable 
of Southern Cal. Inc. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 


NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ASTROLOGY 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 





Day, week, month. Informative & enter- 
taining. 12 year track record. Free 
samples & rates. Reach For The Stars, 
901 Argonne Avenue, Atlanta, GA 
30309. (404) 874-0888. 


COMIC STRIPS 


WEEKLY CARTOON PACKAGE has 2 
features. One, a strip called THE 
GOLDEN DAZE about a retired couple 
making humorous social comments on 
today’s America. Other, a panel MUMS 
THE WORD features a different gag 
cartoon for each week of the year. You'll 
get 60 strips and 60 panels in this 
package. To inspect one call (906 
482- 6234. Dan Rosandich, GREAT 
LAKES FEATURES, Box 410, Chassell, 
Mi 49916. 











HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
good laugh and keep them coming back 
for more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


PUZZLES 


KIDSWORLD CHALLENGE, New kids 
puzzle from the creator of Little Peoples 
Puzzle. Samples Leo White Produc- 
tions, 168 Strasser, Westwood, MA 
02090., 











C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643- ga 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 0217 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 











SPORTS 


Complete coverage of CALIFORNIA 
HORSERACING Handicapping 
Analysis/features. Interstate wagering 
makes complete coverage a must. Over 
twenty five years experience. For 
samples/rates. Terry Turrell, 21462 
Pacific Coast Hwy 428, Huntington 
Beach, CA 92648. (714) 631-4988. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAINE PUBLICATION FOR SALE 
Small, growing, established monthly 
magazine for sale in Maine. Here is your 
chance to get out of the rat race and 
enjoy an idllyic personal and business 
environment. Low overhead. Can be a 
Mom and Pop operation. Call David 
Rolfe at (207) 237-2773 or write D. 
Rolfe, Box X, Stratton, ME 04982. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 

















BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - a 
8937 Laguna Place W 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


DEAN WAITE 
Media Services Division 
Pat Thompson Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 

















MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


ALABAMA: Excellent opportunity for 
individual or couple. Well-established 
weekly along Bham/Nashville interstate 
corridor. Industrial expansion. 
$110,000 gross. Price $115,000. 
Terms. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Grab this one fast. 
New interstate opening is making this 
small county-seat weekly (5500 paid) a 
prestige address for nearby city. 
Gorgeous area. Here’s a unique deve- 
lopment possibility in a state everybody 
wants. $130,000 gross. Price 
$150,000. 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) 638-2130 
Robert Houk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-9112 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 nee “ee aay 101 


Des L 3254 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) } 837. 4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


WAYNE CHANCEY CONSULTANTS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
(205) 693-2619 


Whitesmith Publication Services 


Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


























FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisai 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 


JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 
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TAP your market share. Enhance news, 
color, interdepartment unity. Redesign. 
Create shopper revenues. “Hands-on” 
expertise, performance profit related. 
First critique free. Box 4425, Editor & 
Publisher. 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 





A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 — $50,000 cash 
flow. $225,000 p 

Webster & ete (2 14) 340-2266. 


An upstate New York weekly paid publi- 
cation plus 10,000 free distribution in 
Lake George-Adirondack resort area. 
Asking $125,000. Make offer. Contact 
Frank Gappa, PO Box 640, Amsterdam, 
NY 12010. Call (518) 843-1100. 


Atlantic Coast weekly in very nice area. 
Profitable, steady growth, owner seek- 
ing $200,000 with $60,000 down. Box 
4490, Editor & Publisher. 








TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$30,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950. 


Kansas weekly 2,300 paid $150,000 
gross. Publisher retiring. Priced at 
gross. Terms available. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 








NORTHEASTERN SUBURBAN 
GROUP, high demographic, high 
growth neighborhoods, excellent centrai 
plant, 10-unit Goss Community, good 
growth curve, grossing $3.7 million. 
Write for details. 

MIDWESTERN TOURIST area 3-publi- 
cation group. Paid and free circulation 
Excellent place to live. $460,000. 
MIDWESTERN WEEKLY GROUP, with 
6-unit press central plant, grossing 
Hie > aa with real estate, 
COLORADO MOUNTIAN WEEKLIES, in 
major resort regions, but individually or 
start your own chain. Good products, 
serving major ski markets. 

HIGH PROFILE FLORIDA consumer 
publication highlights local businesses, 
lifestyle advertising. Good market plan, 
excellent growth. 30,000 free weekly 
distribution. $495,000 with terms to 
qualified buyer. 

MISSOURI. OZARKS WEEKLY and 
shopper, $240,000 gross last year, 
excellent growth, $260,000 includes 
building. Terms available. 


For details on any of these newspapers 
or to discuss the sale of your newspap- 
er, please contact: 


James C. Sterling 
BOLITHO STERLING 
Newspaper Service 
4500 Main Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEW YORK: Free paper, 20% editorial, 
carrier distribution, very well estab- 
lished, strong market, excellent poten- 
tial, gross sales of $2,450,000. 
$1,850,000 with terms 

MIDWEST: Weekly newspaper/specialty 
publishing company, specialty publish- 
ing is in a heavy growth mode, 
$1,400,000 current year gross 
revenues, 25% cash flow, management 
intact, real estate. $1,350,000 stock 
sale, terms to qualified buyer. 

Cribb Media — Box 1220, Town- 
send, MT 59644 


Profitable Regional! Running Magazine. 
$80,000 Gross. (801) 467-4203. 
Utah Runner Cyclist. 














Shoppers: East coast; 80,000 circula- 
tion, $2 million. West coast; 90 circula- 
tion, $1.8 million. James Martin (614) 
889-9747. 





INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 





America’s leading newspaper 
telemarketing company 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
For brochure and information 
call toll free 1-(800) 247-2338. 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 


Telephone Sales : ng Crew Company 


UNITED ‘STATES. 
We are that 
C NY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 966-5250 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 











BINDERY 


Mueller 3 or 4 into 1 inserter 
with or without Rudy Mailhead 
Wesco Graphics (415) 443-2400. 
FAX (415) 443-0452. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training program provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


FOR SALE, Kansas 320 Inserter, No. 2 
Station, Newspaper Stuffer, $7,500. 
Call (201) 772-2121. 














Southern California weekly newspaper 
in high growth area. Call 1-(800 
669-6976. ask forTim. 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 





Two profitable weekly newspapers in 
rapidly growing area on Florida’s west 
coast. Well established, 8 years, steady 
growth, unlimited potential. $625,000 
gross sales. Box 4427, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 





KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


LEIBOLD INNOVATION CO. 
Specializing in small daily and weekly 








WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN 
NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE TOWN 


Ready for a lifestyle change? Forget the 
city, move to ski country with clean air, 
water. Become publisher of a century- 
old weekly in beautiful New England 
college town. Profitable weekly news- 
paper, three other publications, print- 
ing business in Plymouth, NH, near 
White Mts. largest ski resorts, Watervil- 
le Valley, Loon Mt. Located rapid 
growth region in state with no sales, 
income taxes. Annual revenues: $1.3 
million. 5-year annual cash flow aver- 
aged $302,000. Business could double 
in 5 years. Owner retiring. Please write 
Barry French, Ashlawn Road, Assonet, 
MA 02702. (508) 644-5772. 


WESTERN OREGON 
Worth looking into, 3 community news 
monthlies. 30 hour work week, $147K 
gross with $45K down. 
SOUTHWEST IDAHO 
Non competitive weekly with Mac 
equipment. $20K cash and assume 
debt. 
Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 














circulation department set-up and 
restructure. CALL US, WE DO IT 
RIGHT! (503) 567-4054. 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


RECRUITMENT SERVICES 


CONTINGENCY RECRUITER with 18 
years experience. 7 in newspaper opera- 
tions can recruit in all newspaper 
disciplines. Call: B.J. Abrams Assoc., 
(312) 236-2184. 











MAILROOM 

We have ali types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 

ae parts for stream conveyors 
D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

Mueller-Martini labeling machine & 1/4 
folder 


Northeast Industries, Inc 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 





CAMERA & DARKROOM 
DISCOUNT PAGE FILM 


Agfa 0611pm lith with good dating 


23 1/2 x 200 ft $145/roll 
15 x 200 93/roll 
9 1/2 x 200 59/roll 


10 rl min. order call (415) 591-1236 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 








Best Read Guide - America’s # 1 vaca- 
tion magazines are opening in vacation 
areas of the country now! This unique 
national network has a franchise avail- 
able for the right person. Protected 
territories, complete on site training 
and support. An investment of $40,000 
and working capital. Live the lifestyle 
YOU desire working for yourself. 
1-(800) 553-3545. 


Unique monthly publication for sale, 
So. CA area. Now grossing $115K. Sell 
for gross. $25K down. Easy to operate 
Vertical market. Lots of room for 
growth. Ideal husband/wife business. 
Box 4433, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION SUPPLIES 


Newspaper tying machine. 5000 per 
hour. 3 hoppers. Ideal for TMC distribu- 
tion. For sale by owner. Contact N.A. 
Lisbey (818) 890-1866 or (818) 
365-5771 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 





—————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


SAVE ON PARTS, BOARDS, AND BACK 
UP TYPESETTING MACHINES. Most 
models of COMPUGRAPHIC equipment 
available. Call or fax GRAPH-X: 
PHONE: (215) 797-5515 
FAX: (215) 797-8740. 


PRESSES 


1978 HARRIS V25 8/U press with JF10 

cross perf/db! parallel folder, 125 hp 

drive, splicers, silicone, 2 pass dryer, 

break detectors. Call John Newman 
(913) 362-8888 


CARY PASTERS 
6 used, priced at $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC, INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt ised 
Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Fax (312) 459-9707 


ae LISTINGS 
21” cu 
Harris NCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 
1984 




















21-1/2” cutoff: 
D.E.V. Horizon 1400 upper units (4) 


22” cutoff 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss Urbanite, 7 units 
Goss SSC folder, balloon 
Super Gazette, 4 units plus 4-color 


22-3/4” cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 3-color, 


Goss Urbanite, 6 units, 1964-67 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SSC, 4 units 

Goss Community U.O.P., 3-color unit 
Goss SC folder 

Harris V25, 8 units, two JF25 

King KJ8 folder 

M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units 2 decks 
TKS double width, 5 units, 1 deck 


Miscellaneous: 
Carry splicers, FP4540, (3) 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, 7700 


& 7500 EditWriters, 2500 Z Processor, 
MCS H/J Tape Reader, Facit Tape 
Punch. Best Offer. Must Sell! Call 
(201) 772-2121. 


FOR SALE - Compugraphic Typesetting 
System. 

MCS 8400 1HS Phototypesetter 

Zebra Processor (1) 

CG Paper/Film Dryer. 

MCS 100 a 

MCS HD 10mb.... 

MCS Preview 

Disc Drives 

Terminals & Keyboards 

Rule Option, Preview Option, 
AC1/Receive Option, All Cables & 
Connectors 

Best offer: Jim Tynen, 423 William Pitt 
Union, University of Pittsburgh, PA 
15260, (412) 648-7842. 








COMPUTERS 


“ONE” SYSTEM 
Complete system, both Editorial & Clas- 
sified. 24 terminals- 2 remote. MAKE 
OFFER. Contact Bill Cochrane (409) 
744-3611 ext. 214. 








COMPUTER SOFTWARE 





All victories breed hate, 
and that over your superior 
is foolish or fatal. 

Baltasar Gracian 
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DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. Rate 
chart or column-inch pricing. Nancy 





Jacobsen (415) 488-9279. 





LINOTYPE PARTS, PCB’s, UPGRADES 
now available for the Linotron 202 
series. Repair service on PCB’s as 
well! !!! 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


MONOTYPE LASERCOMP MK 2, 80 
soe.con Winchester, 68 Pica, never used, 
APS BUG - 20 Meg Drive, 200 
fonts, $20,000 

LINOTRON 202W, ye Floppy, 90 Day 
Parts Warranty, $14, 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831. -0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 





Enkel ‘2000’ flying paster, hoist, used 
less than 500 hours. Excellent condi- 
tion. $38,000. Call us for details. 
ONE Atlanta (404) 458-9351 


Five-unit (1973) Goss Community press 
with community folder in exceilent 
condition. 22 3/4” cut off. Can be seen 
in operation. For sale by owner 
$175,000. Call Jim (616) 929-3571 
or fax (616) 929-1251. 


GMA $1$1000 Inserter, 4:1, never 
installed, expandable, Package Moni- 
toring. Call us for details. 

ONE Atlanta (404) 458-9351 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Saies, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parrallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able March Ist. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 




















Kansa 320 inserter, 4:1, good condi- 
tion. Call ONE Atlanta (404) 458-9351 
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E&P Classified 
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Selling Supplies? 
Buying or Selling 
Used Equipment? 


Put your ad in E&P Classified, where you'll 
find better prospects and better buys 
... whether it’s a press, phototypesetting or 
mailroom equipment, camera & darkroom 
equipment and supplies, or computers and 
computer software. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
(212) 675-4380 
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When you need Classified, 
we’re here — every week! 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


—— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 
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GOSS 

7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 

3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

1-Unit Community, oil lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 

Add-on SSC Community 1978 

6-Unit 600 series Urbanite 

4-Unit 500 series Urbanite 

Add-on Urbanite units and folders 

5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

3-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and available now 

6-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 w/JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
4-Unit daily King Il 1978/83 w/KJ6A 
folder, very good condition 
4-Unit News King w/KJ6, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 
6-Unit Wood Colorflex (Urbanite size) 
press, 22 3/4” cut-off, 1970 vintage. 
Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 5 units. 
Goss Urbanite 3 color units. 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands, 
drives and accessories. 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss 1500 folder DP 
Goss Community units, folders. 
Harris V-25, 5 units, 1978. 
Harris folders, roll stands, upper 
balloon formers & drives. 
Harris V-25 upper balloon former 
Goss S/C folder. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cary Flying Pasters 
Urbanite skip slitter upper formers 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 





WANTED: Newspaper presses and 
accessories 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago), IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Telex 206766 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Suburban 1500 series, 8 units & 2 
folders 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-5 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





PRICE REDUCED 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 





ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 
8 - Units, digital reels 
4 - Color humps 
1 - Single 3:2 Imperial folder 
New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK V 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 
8 - Units 
4 - Color humps 
3 - Half decks 
1 - Double 3:2 folder 
2 - Angle bar nests 
8 - 42” digital reels 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050Fax# (913) 492-6217 


PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
on Colormatic 3-2 folder -23-9/16” 





Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4" C.O. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.0. 

Goss Portable Inc. Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuilding 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


WANTED: 





1. 101” or 109” Y-columns with right- 
handed RTP or K-frame for Goss 
Cosmo Press. 


2. 8-unit (2 stacked) Community 1980 
or later, preferably with SSC 
folder. 


AVAILABLE: 


1. GOSS METRO 2:1 FOLDER #3104 
DOUBLE DELIVERY 


2. (4) 1983 CARY AUTOPASTERS 
MODEL FP4540-(2) PAIR 
STACKED UNITS. 


3. SU FOLDER #1709 (MANUFAC- 
TURED 1985, NEVER USED) 


4. URBANITE FOLDER #U1054 


5. 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 
FROM COSMO PRESS #3501. 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL:(414) 377-9422 
FAX:(414) 377-3655 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 
8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2 Harris V-22 units completely rebuilt 

for sale or exchange. 

2 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 

for sale or exchange. 

Harris JF-4 combination folder with 1/2 
& 1/4 and double parallel 22-3/4” 
C.0. 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width 

Count-o-veyor 2 mode! 104, as-is or 
rebuilt with Tach generators 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 

Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





WEB PRESSES 
6 Unit Urbanite 
Goss Community 21 1/2 - 4 High 
Goss Community 8 Unit 2 folder, 4 high 
Goss Ribbon Deck 
Wesco Graphics (415) 443-2400. 
‘FAX (415) 443-0452. 


LP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF JOURNALISM. Positions number 
84115 and 84792. Subject to availa- 
bility of funds, University of Hawaii 
expects to fill two tenure-track positions 
in small accredited professionally- 
oriented undergraduate department 
beginning August 1, 1990. Duties: 
Need one person qualified to teach 
sections of basic course in News Edit- 
ing, other to supervise sequence of 
three courses in broadcast journalism 
and teach at least two. Desirable if 
applicants also able to teach other jour- 
nalism courses particularly public rela- 
tions or introduction to mass media 
when needed. Teaching load three 
courses a semester but faculty also 
expected to share in student advising, 
supervision of internships and commit- 
tee work and to take part in occasional 
special projects. Minimum Qualifica- 
tices for Assistant Professor: PhD and 
professional experience or Master's in 
Journalism and professional experience 
equivalent to doctorate. Demonstrated 
ability as a teacher and interests in 
research desired. Minimum Qualifica- 
tions for Associate Professor: All mini- 
mum requirements for Assistant level 
plus four years as an assistant professor 
or equivalent; proven ability as a teach- 
er; proven ability to conduct research. 
Women and minorities are strongly 
encouraged to apply. Salary: Negotiable 
within range. 9-month assistant profes- 
sor minimum $25,368, maximum 
$37,560; associate professor minimum 

32,088, maximum $47,520. Both 
subject to collective bargaining 
increases. Some summer teaching 
available. Send resume to Search 
Committee, Journalism Department, 
2550 Campus Road--CR 208, Honolu- 
lu, Hl 96822. Closing date: February 
28, 1990. 


Liberal arts college seeks print journal- 
ism faculty member for tenure track 
assistant or associate professor in three 
member journalism department. At 
least five years professional newspaper 
experience and some college teaching 
experience required. Ability to teach 
media law and/or journalism history 
preferred. Women and minorities are 
especially encouraged to apply. Appli- 
cation deadline April 1, 1990. Send 
letter, resume and references to Jour- 
nalism Search Committee, Box O, 
Department of Journalism, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, OH 
43015. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master's program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write Journalism 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 














HOPE COLLEGE 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Full-time faculty position in Mass 
Communication Theory with emphasis 
in print media beginning Fall 1990. 
Responsibilities include teaching 
courses in Print Media (journalism), 
Mass Media Theory and/or Communica- 
tion Theory and developing a high qual- 
ity program in print media and media 
criticism. Salary, rank and terms of 

employment are negotiable. 

Located in Holland, Michigan, Hope 
College is a co-educational, residential 
liberal arts college with approximately 
2,700 students and is affiliated with 
the Reformed Church of America. 
Candidates should demonstrate an abil- 
ity to combine teaching excellence with 
scholarly or other appropriate profes- 
sional activity and should be committed 
to the character and goals of a liberal 
arts college with a Christian perspec- 
tive. Hope College complies with feder- 
al and state requirements for non- 
discrimination in employment. Applica- 
tions are strongly encouraged from 
women and minority persons. 

A letter of application, curriculum vitae 
and letters of recommendation should 
be received by March 8, 1990, and 
should be sent to: 

Dr. Theodore L. Nielson 
Professor of Communications 
Department of Communication 
Hope College 
Holland, MI 49423 





ADMINISTRATIVE 








CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


We are seeking an individual to manage 
the development, publication and 
growth of both an English and Spanish 
weekly Los Angeles area community 
newspaper. Responsibilities include 
editorial, advertising, circulation, sales, 
production and distribution functions. 


The position requires an in-depth 
knowledge of publishing advertiser- 
supported newspapers. Knowledge of 
the management process as it applies to 
growth, long-term pianning, organiza- 
tion and staffing are also required. The 
position requires a minimum of 10 
years publishing experience including 
at least 3 years appropriate manage- 
ment experience. 


We offer an excellent, competitive 
benefits package including medical, 
dental, vision, pension and a pre-tax 
income investment plan. 


If you are seeking a once-in-a-lifetime 
newspaper publishing challenge, please 
send your resume with complete salary 
history and salary requirement to: Box’ 
4462, Editor & Publisher. 











Journalism tenure track position. Asso- 
ciate Professor/Program Coordinator to 
teach in the news/editorial sequence 
and coordinate the academic programs 
BA/BS in print areas. Ph.D., media and 
teaching experience required. Journal- 
ism Program produces twice weekly 
paper, bi-annual magazine and year- 
book. Application deadline: open until 
filled. Contact: Dr. Robert Eubanks, 
Chair, Div. Public Comm., Sam Hous- 
ton State Univ., Huntsville, TX 77341. 
AA-EEO Employer. 
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General Manager for large weekly news- 
paper in Northeast Mississippi. Good 
pay, insurance, strong future. 

(601) 837-8111. 


PUBLISHER 

Progressive group with 12 weekly news- 
papers on Cape Cod seeks a stable, 
experienced manager to lead us into the 
1990’s. Our group already enjoys a 
dominant circulation and readership 
position in a sophisticated, beautiful 
and highly desirable market area. 
Editorial background helpful, weekly 
experience preferred, solid manage- 
ment track record essential. A great 
company, and a great environment. 
Send resume and cover letter in confi- 
dence to Elaine Riman, Manager of 
Human Resources, Memorial Press 
Group, 9 Lorig Pond Road, Plymouth, 
MA 02360 or call (800) 242-0264 or 
(508) 746-5555. 








PUBLISHER 
Due to pending retirement of our 
current publisher, an exiciting oppor- 
tunity exists at a small Hawaiian daily. 
The candidate we seek will be 
community-oriented, and must have a 
thorough knowledge of all facets of 
small daily operations. Competitive 
market requires sharp marketing skills. 
Attractive incentive compensation 
package to the right candidate. Reply 
Box 4471, Editor & Publisher. 
Publisher for free weekly newspaper in 
the Midwest, colorful tabloid publica- 
tion with specific industry focus. 
Successful candidate will have substan- 
tial ad sales experience with a working 
knowledge of newspaper/shopper 
publishing. 
Excellent benefits, earnings $30K to 
$60K depending on experience. EOE. 
Send resume to: Jim Striplin, Striplin 
Publications,11061-C Lyons Road, 
Dayton, OH 45458. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SALES 
ACCOUNTS REPRESENTATIVE 











When you think of Florida you think of 
warm weather, the beach, year-round 
golf and fishing - right! Do you want to 
be part of the fastest growing newspap- 
er in the country? If so, consider the St. 
Petersburg Times. The St. Petersburg 
Times has an opening in advertising for 
a seasoned professional. As a key 
member of our advertising department 
you will be maintaining an existing list 


Of accounts through sales and service. 


In addition, you wili develop new busi- 
ness in the area. If interested write to us 
outlining background and salary 
requirements. 
Employment Office 
St. Petersburg Times 
490 1st Avenue South 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 


EOE.M/F 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





The Day, Southeastern Connecticut's 
award-winning daily newspaper is 
searching for an experienced Advertis- 
ing Director to lead our advertising 
team. The selected candidate will deve- 
lop, direct, and execute advertising 
sales and marketing programs. We are 
seeking an individual with strong 
budgeting, training, communication 
and strategic planning skills to oversee 
and direct all Retail, Classified, and 
National Advertising departments. 
B.A./B.S. in Advertising/Marketing, 
M.A./M.S. preferred. Excellent salary/ 
benefit package! 


Qualified candidates should send a 
resume with salary requirements to: 
Mary Jane McGinnis 
The Day Publishing Company 
PO Box 1231 
New London, CT 06320 








LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 
ONE DISPLAY ADV. SALES MGR. 

& ONE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
TELEMARKETING SALES MGR. 
Immediate opening at Beverly Hills, CA 
based eight zone newspaper group. One 
daily & seven weeklies. Our 45th year of 
continuous publishing. We are expanding 
and have openings for experienced pro- 
fessional money-motivated self-starters. 
Benefits include medical and dental plan. 

Mail resume & ag | requi 
‘ae Hilis Today 
California Press Bureau 
6399 4 
Los CA 90048-5 
FAX (213) 651-0740 
All responses will be held in confidence. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


The New York Times Regional News- 
paper group is seeking an advertising 
director with a record of accomplish- 
ments necessary to succeed in a 
competitive market. Successful candi- 
dates will have spent the past three or 
more years in advertising management. 
Experience in both retail and classified 
and/or a strong advertising directors 
record is strongly desired. Seven-day 
mid 30,000 newspaper voted among 
the top 1% of US newspapers under 
50,000. Excellent salary, MBO and 
Florida location. Apply in confidence to 
Box 4466, Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Daily in a good community with indust- 
rial and agricultural economic base 
needs a creative manager. Must have 
leadership qualities, knowledge of all 
newspaper operations, able to train, 
inspire and manage veteran sales 
people. Should be a “hands-on” adver- 
tising manager, promotional minded 
with proven track record. The position 
offers an exciting opportunity to grow 
with an expanding company. Please 
send resume and salary requirements to 
Box 4451, Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Seeking an aggressive, experienced 
sales manager to lead a professional 
staff. We are an award-winning news- 
paper located in Western New York. 
25,000 circulation 7 days with total 
market products and a planned weekly. 
Position available now. 


This can be a tremendous opportunity 
for the right candidate. We can offer you 
a competitive salary, excellent benefit 
package and growth potential with one 
of the nation’s dominant newspaper 
companies. 


Please send resume and cover letter to 
Box 4470, Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING SUPERVISOR 


The Pioneer Press Dispatch has an 
opening in the Display Advertising 
Department for a Supervisor in our Co- 
op Department. Qualified candidates 
will have a recent track record of proven 
leadership in sales management as well 
as a minimum of 1 year recent success- 
ful face-to-face, business-to-business 
advertising sales experience. 


This is a key position responsible for 
effective management and leadership 
of the co-op division as it supports the 
sales and revenue of the Retail, Classi- 
fied and General Advertising Depart- 
ments. Individual is also responsible for 
the direct selling of all product offerings 
of Pioneer Press Dispatch to CAP 
classification. 


Qualified individuals should apply with 
resumes to Pioneer Press Dispatch, 
Human Resources, 345 Cedar Street, 
St. Paul, MN 55101. 


EOE 





Advertising Sales Executives 
Upstate NY 6-day daily (15,000 circu- 
lation) with 6 weekly papers seeking 
candidates for number one and/or 
number two spot with experience. Must 
be able to oversee entire advertising 
operation which includes soon to be 
launched Sunday edition. We are a one 
hundred year-old independent opera- 
tion located in the foothills of the Adir- 
ondack Park. Send resume with salary 
requirements to Kevin McClary, The 
Recorder, 1 Venner Road, Amsterdam, 
NY 12010. No phone calls, please. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 10, 1990 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART/EDITORIAL 





ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
Investment position with southern Cali- 
fornia weekly. Call 1-(800) 669-6976, 
ask for Tim. 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
SALES SUPERVISOR 

60,000 Circulation newspaper located 
in South California needs an exper- 
ienced Telephone Sales Supervisor. 
Affordable housing, competitive salary. 
Fringe benefits include profit sharing. 
We are number one in our market and 
one of the fastest growing Classified 
sections in the Nation. 
If you feel your skills will help us main- 
tain that position, send resume with 
present salary to Box 4458, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGEMENT 








Large metropolitan newspaper is active- 
ly searching for a Classified Advertising 
Sales Manager with solid outside and 
inside sales experience. The ideal 
candidate must be able to develop and 
motivate a sales staff and achieve 
share-of-field growth in a two- 
newspaper market. A proven track 
record with a competitive newspaper is 
required. 


Position offers a demanding opportunity 
with an excellent salary, incentive and 
benefits package. Benefits include: 
life, medical, dental, vision, long-term 
disability, company matched 401(k) 
plan and more. 


Please send a complete resume with 
salary and performance history to: 


Box 4464 
Editor & Publisher 


EOE/AA Employer 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
70,000 morning, evening, Sunday 
looking for Classified Advertising Mana- 
ger with people skills, promotion skills 
and leadership abilities. Excellent 
income and fringe benefits. Send 
resume to George M. Guy, Amarillo 
Globe-News, Box 2091, Amarillo, TX 
79166. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Approximately 30,000 daily and 
Sunday paper in highly competitive, 
growing S.C. market is seeking a strong 
leader for its Classified Department. 
Person must have people skills, plan- 
ning and organizational abilities, 
competitive experience, plus success as 
a manager on smaller paper or assistant 
manager on larger one. Salary, sales 
incentives and excellent benefits. 
Please send resume with salary history 
to Box 4465, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
NEW TIMES, one of the country’s lead- 
ing publishers of News & Arts weeklies, 
seeks a CAM for our Miami, FL news- 
paper. Tremendous growth presents 
unlimited career opportunities. Mini- 
mum 3 years sales/management experi- 
ence in Recruiting, Real Estate or Auto. 
Competitive salary, bonus, and benefits 
package. Send letter, resume, salary 
history in confidence to: J. Felden, 
Publisher 
NEW TIMES 
P.O. Box 011591 
Miami, FL 33101 


It is not true that 

suffering ennobles the 
character; happiness does 
that sometimes, but suffer- 
ing for the most part 
makes men petty and 
vindictive. 

Somerset Maugham 




















COMMUNICATIONS MANAGER 
Edit magazine and related publications 
for professional a’ associa- 
tion; supervise press and PR. Word 
processing, editing, proofing, writing 
PR & budget skills needed for motivated 
self starter with industry contacts. MAC 
computer experience desired, broad- 
cast promotion experience valuable. 
Writing samples and references 
required. Send resume, letter and 
salary requirements to: 


Business Manager 
BP 


6255 Sunset Blvd., 624 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 





CO-OP/ 

SPECIAL PROJECTS COORDINATOR 
Work for one of the Midwest's finest 
dailies, located in a growing, waterfront 
community. 


Join our award-winning newspaper, part 
of a nationwide group, known for crea- 
tivity and innovation. We are seeking a 
person interested in personal and 
professional growth opportunities, who 
can thrive in the flexible atmosphere 
our 50/M plus circulation offers. 


Extensive media sales experience, a 
good working knowledge of co-op and 
the ability to work as part of an aggres- 
sive team are the primary skills needed 
for this challenging position. Outstand- 
ing marketing, computer, research and 
artistic support is provided. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume 
and salary history in confidence to: Box 
4472, Editor & Publisher. 
EQUAL lat a EMPLOYER 
/ 





DIRECTOR OF SALES & MARKETING 
Indiana’s largest free paper weekly with 
7 community zones and 151,000 
distribution seeking dynamic individual 
to provide direction and leadership in 
the 1990's. Qualifications minimum 
10 years sales, 5 years management, 
college degree in marketing, advertis- 
ing, etc, community envolvment, and 
strong people skills. Are you seeking a 
new challenge? Come join our award- 
winning publication “We're striving for 
excellence”. Send resume: Heike Dobs- 
law, Publisher, 3733 Locust, South 
Bend, IN 46614. 





Immediate opening for a strong team 
player to join one of the fastest growing 
media companies in the Southwest. The 
ideal candidate for the position of 
Outside Automotive Manager will report 
to the Outside Classified Sales Mana- 
ger. Will be responsible for directing the 
automotive sales team, consisting of 8 
sales representatives, to maximize 
revenue and share from automotive 
dealerships. Will involve counseling 
sales representatives in the field; make 
sales calls on advertising community; 
train and develop sales staff. Require- 
ments include: outside sales experi- 
ence, related college degree and excel- 
lent communication skills. Please mail 
resume along with cover letter to: Cliff 
Clements, Classsified Advertising 
Manager, PO Box 4747, Houston, TX 
77210-4747. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 

The Rockford Register Star, a 75,000 
Gannett daily near Chicago, is seeking 
an experienced news graphic artist to 
produce Macintosh informational 
graphics and to design news and 
features pages. Send resume and 
samples of your work to Rick Jensen, 
Managing Editor, Rockford Register 
Star, 99 E. State St., Rockford, IL 
61104. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 10, 1990 








Freelance cartoons sought for new 
humor magazine. Political, gag, absurd, 
artsy. Modern/urban slant ideal. 
Include self addressed stamped enve- 
lope, return ert to guarantee return 
of work! Box 4454, Editor & Publisher. 


INFORMATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTIST 
We have an immediate opening for a 
Macintosh computer trained informa- 
tional graphics artist with a minimum of 
five years of combined newspaper 
editorial art experience. Should have 
thorough working knowledge of the 
following software programs: MacDraw 
Il, Adobe 88, Quark Express, PageMak- 
er 3.0, and be familiar with the Macin- 
tosh operating system and peripherals. 
knowledge of process color techniques 
desired. The majority of The Record’s 
graphics are produced by the Macintosh 
system. The Record, a process color 
newspaper publishes 7 days a week. 
The graphic staff supports all publica- 
tion days. We offer an excellent salary/ 
benefits program. We will be workin 
from 2PM through 10PM/5 days/37 1/ 
hours a week. Please submit resume 
with salary requirements to H. Moore, 
c/o The Record, 150 River Street, 
Hackensack, NJ 07601. Portfolio 
required. Or call Dennis McCulley, 
Graphics Director at (201) 646-4766 
for additional info. EEO/M/F. 


MAGAZINE ART DIRECTOR 








A national inflight magazine is looking 
for an experienced art director know- 
ledgeable in all phases of publication 
production from design to paste-up. 
Must be creative and able to handle 
monthly deadlines. Send resume and 
cover letter to Patsy Johnston, Pace 
Communications, PO Box 13607, 
Greensboro, NC 27415. 


NEWS GRAPHIC ARTIST 

The Idaho Statesman, a Gannett news- 
paper, seeks a versatile newsroom artist 
with strong graphic and illustrative 
skills. Applicant must have Macintosh 
and color experience, good design skills 
and preferably newspaper experience. 
Qualified applicants should send 
resume and non-returnable tearsheets 
to The Idaho Statesman, Attn: Graphics 
Department - News, PO Box 40, 1200 
North Curtis Road, Boise, 1D 83707. 


One of the best graphically oriented 
mid-sized papers in the country seeks a 
graphic artist who will spend about 70 
percent of the job — and manag- 
ing information graphics, 30 percent on 
illustrations. Most sought after is a 
person who vigorously works at the 
newsroom to generate graphics for every 
section of the paper. Contact: Mike 
Davis, Photo/Graphics Editor, The Albu- 
querque Tribune, 7777 Jefferson N.E., 
ABQ, N.M. 87109. (505) 823-3640. 


Seeking Graphic Designer to develop 
multi-media campaigns, sales and 
advertising materials for busy marketing 
department. We require a person skilled 
at developing design concepts into art 
layouts and preparing those layouts for 
printing. Must work well with many 
media, understand production and 
meet deadlines. 
lf you have a BFA or equivalent, and 
solid experience (newspaper back- 
ground helpful) send resume and copies 
of your work to: 
Jo-Ann Bradley 
Human Resources Director 
News-Press 
2442 Anderson Ave. 
Fort Myers, FL 33901 
Portfolio required. 














An intellecutual is 
someone whose mind 
watches itself. 

Albert Camus 





Here's a rare chance to be in at the birth 
of a publication. We’re a Zone 2, 
70,000-circulation daily paper looking 
for an experienced designer/layout 
person to help design a new Sunday 
edition, then oversee design of display 
pages. Job has growth potential. Send 
samples of work with resume and sala 
requirements to Box 4443, Editor 4 
Publisher. 


PAGE DESIGNER 

Midwest daily circulation 15,500, has 
opening for person to design section 
fronts, lifestyle pages, front page. We 
paginate all pages on Macintosh. Must 
be able to write crisp headlines, 
produce creative layouts. Send resume, 
samples to: Editor, Pharos-Tribune, 
517 E. Broadway, Logansport, IN 
46947. 








CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 

Who can increase my circulation. We 
are a M-F PM and Sunday AM. We are 
close to 14,000, with potential, but 
stalled. We are paying 28,000, plus up 
to 5,000 bonus. Nice area to live and 
work. If you can make it happen, send 
me a resume NOW. Include a cover 
letter and tell me about yourself and tell 
me why YOU can increase my paid 
circulation. No phone calls. Neil D. 
Williams, Publisher, The Sentinel, PO 
Box 9, Hanford, CA 93232. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER 


In 1989 we doubled our circulation, 
advanced our product from weekly to 
tri-weekly edition and aggressively 
converted from mail delivery to carrier 
delivery. Households in our southern 
California market increased 36% in the 
last 6 months. Now the search is on for 
an experienced hands-on circulation 
manager with strong leadership skills to 
implement even bigger plans in 1990. 
Exciting career advancements and 
opportunities with Tribune company 
benefits. Send resume and cover letter 
to The Californian, 28636 Front Street, 
Temecula, CA 92390. Attn: Circulation 
Manager. EOE. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Gordon Wahls, the first name in 
Publishing Executive Search, 
has over 30 years of unparal- 
leled Circulation Executive 
Placement. 


DIRECTOR OF CIRCULATION & 
MAILING - To 60K. Weekly 
Group in northeastern US. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR - To 
35K - 20,000 Daily in the south- 
eastern US. 


SINGLE COPY MANAGER - To 
55K - West Coast Major Metro. 


HOME DELIVERY MANAGER - To 
50K - Midwestern 75,000 Daily. 


ZONE MANAGER - To 25K - A 
60,000 Daily in the Southwest. 


Just a sampling of our many 
openings. Give us a call today! 


(215) 565-0800 
(800) 523-7112 


All positions are fee paid. 











HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


DATA PROCESSING 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


For 15,000 6-day (soon to be 7-day) 
daily and 7 weeklies in the capital 
Adirondacks area of New York. Primary 
responsibilities include directing 
District Managers, motor routes, single 
copy sales for all papers. Responsible 
for sales and promotions for carriers and 
consumers. A demonstrated ability to 
increase circulation is key. If you are 
looking for a challenge and not a 9 to 5 
job and enjoy living in a non-urban, 
recreational setting, send resume with 
salary history to: Ralph W. Ewing, 
Circulation Director, Wm. J. Kline & 
Son, Inc., 1 Venner Road, Amsterdam, 
NY 12010. 


Circulation Sales Manager for 5,000 
commmunity daily in 16,000 TMC. 
This is a competitive, growing market 
and we have plans to grow big with it. 
The successful candidate will be 
aggressive, promotion-minded, self 
starting and results oriented. If you're 
that person, send resume and salary 
history to Publisher, Marion Daily Repu- 
blican, PO Box 490, Marion, Illinois 
62959. 


Need circulation manager for 6,000 
daily who is aggressive, hard working, 
promotion minded. Good salary, bene- 
fits. Resume to Publisher, Imperial 
Valley Press, Box 2770, El Centro, CA 
92244. 


PLANNED MAY 3lst, 1990 RETIRE- 
MENT has created an opening for 
service-sales oriented circulation direc- 
tor at one of the Northwest's fastest 
growing daily newspapers, The Bulletin, 
located in Bend, the heart of Central 
Oregon's recreation wonderland. If you 
are a team player, are creative in carrier 
development and promotion, under- 
stand subscriber/non-subscriber non- 
duplicated TMC, are strong in supervis- 
ory and leadership skills, can motivate 
others, have knowledge of budgeting 
and planning, have at least 5 years 
experience, and above all, are looking 
for new and better ways to meet the 
circulation challenges of the 1990's, 
then you'll want to apply. 
Compensation-fringe benefit package is 
excellent. Send cover letter, resume 
and references to: Judy Coleman, c/o 
‘he Bulletin, 1526 N.W. Hill Street, 
Bend Oregon 97701. 














COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


EDUCATION SPECIALISTS 
CText, an innovative developer of soft- 
ware for the newspaper publishing 
industry, is seeking skilled and moti- 
vated people to join our customer 
service department to he!p service our 
growing client base. interviews are 
currently being conducted to fi!l several 
Education Specialist positions, respon- 
sible for software installation and train- 
ing system users. Preferred candidates 
will have MS/PC-DOS experience, 
knowledge of network principals and 
familiarity with the newspaper and 
typesetting industries. Good communi- 
cation skills a must. Extensive travel 
required. Please send resume to CText 
Inc., 1286 Eisenhower Place, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48108 Attn: Personnel. 





Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 
box no. you are responding to.) 
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The Columbus Dispatch now has an 
opening for a senior level software engi- 
neer in our new production facility. 
Individual will be involved in realtime 
process control software including the 
on-going system management, monitor- 
ing, and tuning of systems in the area of 
Text and Page Production. Automatic 
Guided Vehicle Control, Printing Press 
Control, Automatic Inserter and Stacker 
Control. Bundle Distribution Control 
and other related areas, as well as new 
software development in the integration 
and management of these areas. 


Individual will have a thorough know- 
ledge of high and low level computer 
languages, operating systems and real- 
time process control techniques. VAX/ 
VMS, C, UNIX, DOS, RDBMS and 
networking experience are all useful. 


A bachelor's degree or equivalent 
combination of education and experi- 
ence and at least five years relevant 
work experience is required. Very 
competitive benefits and salary. Please 
send resume and salary history to: 


The Columbus Dispatch 
Department of Employee 
and Labor Relations 
34 S. Third Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 





EDITORIAL 





ABOVE AVERAGE? 
Send us news clips that show you're a 
clear thinker. Show us features that 
prove you’re interested in life. The 
Sandusky (Ohio) Register has room on 
its excellent staff for one bureau repor- 
ter. Please, no junior bureaucrats or 
world-weary cynics; average isn’t good 
enough. But if you’re excited about 
yourself and your future, send your 
resume and clips to Rex Rhoades, 
Managing Editor, 314 W. Market St., 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Applicants 
from Ohio and surrounding states only. 
Salary scale: $270 to $ 310. 


Able to write interesting top quality 
copy for our upscale full color food 
section? Knowledgeable about nutrition 
and gourmet cooking? Enjoy interview- 
ing local cooks? Experienced? Resume 
to Steve Pappas, Executive Editor, 
News-Journal, PO Box 2831, Daytona 
Beach, Fi 32115-2831. 


Aggressive biweekly business newspap- 
er needs reporter with experience on 
business desk of a daily, or with a 
regional business publication. Send 
resume, clips and salary history to: Kit 
Gorman, CityBusiness, PO Box 19308, 
New Orleans, LA 70179. 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 

The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
assistant news editor to join a solid and 
experienced editing team. We are look- 
ing for a creative, aggressive editor who 
wants to work hard and move up quickly 
at an award-winning newspaper in a 
vibrant and growing university and state 
capital community. Design skills are a 
must; high standards also expected on 
word editing. Technical savvy desire- 
able. Good pay, great opportunity for 
advancement with a Gannett newspap- 
er. Send resume and clips to Tom Calli- 
nan, Editor, The Lansing State Journal, 
120 East Lenawee Street, Lansing, MI 
48919. 


ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
For growing suburban daily in Zone 5. 
We're looking for someone with clever 
ideas and the desire to see a good news- 
paper become even better. Applicants 
should have at least 3 years reporting 
and/or copy editing experience and a 
familiarity with arts and entertainment. 
Layout skills also a must. Send resume, 
copies of page designs to: George Haas, 
5959 S. Harlem Ave., Chicago, IL 
60638. 




















Classified 


... Where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week .. . 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 


All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
For Grand Rapids Press (190,000 
Sunday circulation) in Michigan. Need 
editor with production/editing experi- 
ence and ability to work with diverse 
staff of full-time and free-lance repor- 
ters covering lifestyle and entertain- 
ment beats. You must be able to dream 
up lively story ideas, challenge talented 
writers and know enough about graphics 
to work with art department and 
composing room. Hard news reporting 
background and extensive entertain- 
ment knowledge preferred. Send cover 
letter, resume, tearsheets of layouts 
you've helped design and references by 
Feb. 24 to Sue Schroder, Features 
Editor, Grand Rapids Press, 155 Michi- 
gan St., NW, Grand Rapids, Mi 49503. 
No phone calls, please. 


ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
Our 37,000-circulation daily needs 
someone with imagination and flair to 
be the number 2 person on our six- 
member features staff. Job involves 
copy editing, usage design, headline 
writing and people handling. We'd like 
someone with a couple of years of desk 
and management experience, but that’s 
negotiable if you’re the right person. 
Send resume and samples of work to 
Lee Cearnal, Editor, The News-Star, 
Box 1502, Monroe, LA 71210. 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 
A daily newspaper in the midwest, with 
a circulation of 450,000 is seeking a 
senior editor to be in charge of page 
design. Applicants should be proficient 
in design, layout, pagination and 
computer graphics. Duties would 
include direction of a design-layout 
desk, which produces six feature 
sections. Candidates must have at least 
4 years experience and be able to 
provide administrative supervision, 
advice and counsel to several layout 
editors. Excellent salary and fringe 
benefits. Send resume and work 
samples to Box 4468, Editor & 
Publisher. An Equal Opportunity 
Emplover. 


Assistant Sports Editor 
For 8-member staff. Responsibilities 
include story assignment, editing and 
layout. The right person will work at a 
60,000 N.Y. Times paper that has an 
innovative, progressive and ambitious 
sports section. Send cover letter, 
resume and references to: Jim Flair, 
Spartanburg Herald-Journal, PO Box 
1657, Spartanburg, SC 29304. 


A Zone 2, 70,000-circulation daily, 
which is developing a Sunday edition, 
seeks applicants for two editing posi- 
tions: Business editor with some writing 
responsibilities and a lifestyles editor. 
Send resume, clips and salary require- 
ments to Box 4443, Editor & Publisher. 


BUREAU REPORTER 

The Asheville Citizen-Times, a 50,000 
daily in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina, needs experienced and 
motivated reporter for one-person 
bureau office in adjacent county. 
Reporting and writing skills, leadership 
ability a must, along with 2-4 years 
experience. Send resume, clips to: Ed 
Dawson, Managing Editor, Asheville 
Citizen-Times, PO Box 2090, Asheville, 
NC 28802. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 




















Enterprising reporter with experience in 
hard news and features wanted by fast- 
growing monthly covering the wood- 
working industry. Beat will focus on 
equipment, new technology, lumber 
markets. Business writing experience 
preferred, woodworking knowledge 
helpful. Competitive salary and bene- 
fits; some travel required. Send resume 
and best clips to: lan C. Bowen, Editor, 
Woodshop News, 35 Pratt Street, 
Essex, CT 06426. 





BUSINESS REPORTER- For transporta- 
tion and environmental beats. At least 3 
to 5 years of daily newspaper reporting 
experience required; business reporting 
background preferred. Send resume 
and clips to Dominic M. Cappa, Editor, 
718 Arch St., Suite 6N, Philadelphia, 
PA 19106. 


BUSINESS REPORTERS 





The Pulitzer Prize-winning San Diego 
Tribune is looking for experienced, 
aggressive business reporters to cover 
one of the nation’s most dynamic busi- 
ness news markets. Hotbed for high- 
tech start-ups , on the doorstep of 
Mexico and the Pacific Rim, with an 
economy that’s outpaced the nation for 
seven years, San Diego is a business 
reporter's paradise. We're looking for a 
reporter with at least five years’ experi- 
ence who knows how to break news on a 
deadline and can help us chronicle the 
business and economic life of Ameri- 
ca’s sixth-largest city. Spanish fluency 
will make you a leading candidate. 
Send resume and clips to Financial 
Editor David Coburn, San Diego 
Tribune, Box 191, San Diego, CA 
92112. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 
The New Haven Register is looking for a 
reporter to cover banking and financial 
services. We need an aggressive repor- 
ter to go after the biggest story in New 
England this year, someone who can sift 
through the numbers and regulations on 
the beat and iell us about the people 
who run these banks. This 140,000 
daily has a business staff of 9; we 
produce a weekly business supplement 
to compliment our daily and Sunday 
sections. Our seaside community is 
home to Yale and offers a range of recre- 
ational and cultural activities. Send 
resume and clips to Kathy Lee, Busi- 
ness Editor, New Haven Register, 40 
Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511. 


BUSINESS STAFF WRITER 
Immediate opening for business writer. 
Prefer experienced journalist. Business 
background helpful. Zone 5, 65,000 
AM daily in highly competitive subur- 
ban market. Heavy industry to Fortune 
500 companies to “mom and pop” 
stories provides interesting business 
community. New state-of-the-art facili- 
ties at progressive newspaper. Good 
salary, fringes. Resume with clips and 
references to Box 4473, Editor & 
Publisher. 











CITY EDITOR 
The Bellevue Leader, a growing subur- 
ban Omaha semi-weekly, seeks ae 
Editor. Experience in layout and cop 
editing required. Call (402) 733- 7300 
and ask for Brad Olsen. 


CITY EDITOR 
Aggressive, hard-news-oriented, 
22,000-circulation daily wants words- 
mith, leader, teacher to direct local 
coverage. Work amid the latest in tech- 
nology, with a hard-working, eager 
reporting staff and quality-conscious 
management. Live amid southern 
Idaho’s splendid outdoor-recreation 
opportunities-skiing, hiking, hunting, 
fishing. Competitive salary and bene- 
fits, 401K. Send resume and work 
samples to Clark Walworth, Managing 
Editor, The Times-News, PO Box 548, 
Twin Falls, ID 83303. 


COPY DESK PERSON with sports inter- 
est wanted for paginated daily 180 
miles from Denver. Competitive pay, 
excellent benefits. Resume, samples to 
Managing Editor, Star Herald, PO Box 
1709, Scottsbluff, NE 69363-1709. 











Think like a man 
of action, act like 
a man of thought. 
Henri Bergson 
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CLASSICAL MUSIC 


The Kansas City Star needs a self- 
starter to cover a vigorous classical 
music, opera and dance scene. Duties 
include reviewing, hard news reporting, 
feature writing, interviews and think 
pieces. Required are five years of daily 
newspaper work (or less if you have a 
strong track record), reviewing experi- 
ence and a background in classical 
music. An interest in dance or opera is 
helpful. Minorities and women are 
encouraged to apply. 

Send resume, 10 recent clips and list of 


references to: 


Robert Butler 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 
Kansas City Star 
1729 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City, MI 64108 


COPY DESK PROS - !f you know the 
difference between editing and tinker- 
ing, and can write headlines that sing 
instead of hum, we may have a spot for 
you on our main copy desk. We handle 
wire and local copy for three editions a 
night plus six zoned editions twice a 
week. We operate under tight dead- 
lines, but we still put a premium on 
quality work. If you have at least three 
years of daily newspaper editing experi- 
ence and think you can meet our stan- 
dards, send your resume to Steve 
Cheski, Deputy Managing Editor, The 
Florida Times-Union, PO Box 1949, 
Jacksonville, FL 32231. 


COPY EDITOR: Feisty 15,000-circula- 
tion paper needs a bright, versatile 
editor who can handle copy, headlines 
and layout on any desk--local news, 
wire, features, sports, special sections. 
Editor must be sharp, aggressive and 
able to massage sometimes-rough copy. 
Great opportunity for someone with ties 
to the Virgin Islands or the Caribbean. 
Send resume and clips to: 
Executive Editor 
The Virgin Islands Daily News 
0 Box 7760 
St. Thomas, USVI 00801 
An equal opportunity empioyer. 


Copy Editor 











COPY DESK CHIEF 


The Express, judged one of the coun- 
try’s best small-city newspapers, is 
seeking a copy desk chief to direct our 
10-member copy desk. The successful 
applicant will insist on reader-friendly 
copy, sparkling, meaningful heads and 
attention to style and detail. This 
person will be proficient at layout and 
will be a stickler about deadlines. If 
you're ready for this exciting challenge 
in a highly-charged, competitive envi- 
ronment, sned a cover letter introducing 
yourself and examples of your best work 
to: 


Bruce Frassinelli 
Managing Editor 
The Express 


Box 391 
Easton, PA 18044-0391 





COPY EDITOR 
Copy editor wanted for immediate open- 
ing. Send resume, and clips if desired, 
to Howard Fibich, Deputy Managing 
Editor, The Milwaukee Journal, Box 
661, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 





COPY EDITORS ; 

Wanted: a flair for headlines, a passion 
for precise language, an iceberg spot- 
ter’s eye for the ominous detail. A great 
newspaper is looking for solid copy 
editors with at least 3 years of experi- 
ence. Write Chet Fuller, The Atlanta 
Journal Constitution, PO Box 4689, 
Atlanta, GA 30303. No calls. 





COPY EDITOR/PAGINATOR 
Immediate openings for copy editors 
who are accomplished at pagination or 
who possess skills with which to learn 
pagination process. Computer literacy 
essential. Page layout, design skilis 
desired. New state-of-the-art facilities 
at progressive Zone 5 suburban 65,000 
AM daily. Very competitive market. 
Good pay, fringes, training. Send your 
resume with references and clips to Box 
pe Editor & Publisher. We're ready 
to hire. 


Digital Review, the number one independent newspa- 
per covering the DEC market, seeks a seasoned Copy 
Editor to join its editorial team. Drawing from your 
on-the-job experience and working knowledge 

of editing and publishing, you'll take full 
responsibility for copy editing, copy fitting, 

page proofing and headline/caption writ- 

ing. You will need the energy and stamina £ 

to meet tight, daily deadlines. In addi- 

tion, you must possess an eye for min- 

ute detail and a minimum of 3 years’ 

directly related experience to qualify. 

The optimal candidate will also be 

familiar with the computer industry 

and/or other technical material. 


We offer competitive salaries 


and an exceptional benefits package. 

Send your resume with salary requirements to 
Tom Long, Dept EP, Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
800 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02199. 


ZIFF-DAVIS Z 


PUBLISHING 
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CREDIT UNION WEEK 


The CU industry’s only independent 
hard-news weekly pays for news tips, 
exclusive stories all aspects of credit 
unions. Fresh, hot leads only; no PR. 
What we want; Inside coverage CU oper- 
ations, management, marketing, tech- 
nology, personnel, legislation, director- 
ships, any special problems or breakth- 
roughs. Immediate pay: Minimum $25 
per tip, up to $300 per piece depending 
on quality. FAX tips to (407) 
627-7335; query toll-free 1-(800) 
327-7717 days, or write: Credit Union 
Week, PO Box 088888, N. Palm 
Beach, FL 33408. 





Department Chair (Associate Profes- 
sor), Journalism, starting August 20, 
1990. Teach courses in news editing, 
reporting, feature writing, editorial writ- 
ing and press law in a department with 
300-plus majors. Doctorate in journal- 
ism required, plus at least five years 
professional publications experience in 
the last fifteen years. Deadline for 
applications March 16, 1990. Send 
letter of application, resume, tran- 
scripts and three letters of recommen- 
dation to: Dean Clifton Warren, College 
of Liberal Arts, Central State University, 
Edmond, OK 73034. EOE/AA. 





EDITOR 


Editor wanted for new Knight-Ridder 
weekly publication serving aviation 
industry in LA basin. Minimum 5 years 
experience required. Relocation not 
included. Resumes to Runways South- 
ern California, 2221 Rosecrans Ave. 
236, El Segundo, CA 90245; (213) 
‘643-8108. No agencies please. Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 





EDITOR 

Exciting challenge for seasoned editor. 
Community 5 day paper looking for 
Editor to update design, train & moti- 
vate staff, write gutsy editorials. Good 
salary, great benefits. Resume to Fonta- 
na Herald-News, Box 549, Fontana, CA 
92334 





EDITOR for 5,000-circulation daily in 
vacation area of Northern Michigan. We 
do it all with Macs Sun-Thurs then 
hunt, fish, sail or ski on weekends. 
Good step up for sharp weekly editor. 
Call Rip (616) 627-7144. 





EDITORIAL SYSTEMS COORDINATOR 


California metro daily seeks editorial 
systems person with at least three years 
SII experience. You should be a top- 
notch Styl with a flair for solving prob- 
tems and good people skills. Expertise 
in the other Sil programming languages 
-- gloss, Igen, fgen, fmod, rgen, mapgen 
-- desirable. Other pluses include a 
newsroom background, PC and Macin- 
tosh know-how, and familiarity with 
computer connectivity issues. $40,000 
plus, excellent benefits. Send resume 
to Mike Kieser, Systems Dept., The San 
Francisco Chronicle, PO Box 3074, San 
Francisco, CA 94119. (415) 
777-1111. 





EDITOR 


National entertainment trade magazine 
seeks editor with minimum three years 
experience. Meet weekly deadlines, 
manage writing staff. Resume and 
salary requirements to PERFOR- 
MANCE, 1203 Lake St., Suite 200, 
Forth Worth, TX 76102. 





Editor for 6,000-circulation PM West 
Virginia daily. Strong writing, layout and 
copy editing skills required. Send 
resume to Robert Wingett, Publisher, 
Point Pleasant Register, Point Pleasant, 
WV 25550 
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EDITOR 


You're in the middle of a career in which 
you've distinguished yourself as a jack 
of all trades in a small daily or weekly 
newsroom. You advanced to a larger 
daily, distinguished yourself as a 
government reporter and now find your- 
self on a copy desk in Washington, DC 
for a major news organization. It’s cross 
roads time for you and you need to 
either stay on your safe but dull track or 
turn off and take a shot at the brass 
ring. You've got to make a move soon or 
it'll be too late for any real chance of 
making your mark. 


Sound familiar? If you’re this person or 
someone resembling the profile, then 
you could be the person I’m looking for. 
We’re a long established AM daily in 
need of a soulful editor who under- 
stands local news, has insatiable 
curiosity that translates into compelling 
copy, can revitalize staff and enliven 
content. 


Secure franchise in upscale, growth 
market within Zone 2 metro area means 
marvelous opportunity. Send cover 
letter and resume to Box 4480, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITOR 
Of all-local weekly with duties on daily 
paper as well. Upstate NY. Salary in 
$20’s. Resume, work samples, refer- 
ences to Box 4450, Editor & Publisher. 


EDUCATION REPORTER 





Mississippi's largest daily seeks aggres- 
sive reporter to fill opening on three- 
person education team. We are looking 
for an excellent time manager, exper- 
ienced writer and self-starter to cover a 
beat that includes higher education, 
state and Jackson elementary and 
secondary school issues, and statewide 
education reform. This reporter will also 
contribute to twice-weekly full educa- 
tion news pages. Three to five years’ 
experience preferred. Send resume and 
clips to: Ruth Ingram Cummins, Assis- 
tant City Editor/Education, The Clarion- 
Ledger, PO Box 40, Jackson, MS 
39025. 


ENTERPRISING REPORTERS 
TO COVER 
BUSINESS AND LAW 





South Florida daily that specializes in 
thorough business, legal and real estate 
coverage is looking for two experienced 
reporters. 


--The person we hire to cover business 
will write about takeover bids, will 
profile corporations and do analytical 
pieces about business deals gone sour. 


--Our new law reporter will report on the 
administration of justice in our courts 
and will cover legal issues, appellate 
decisions and the business of law. 


We need people with a keen eye for the 
stories our competitors overlook in our 
growing market. We want reporters who 
get a kick out of digging for that last, 
tough detail -- the one that nails their 
subject and makes their story a winner. 
We offer our writers high-caliber editing 
and the journalistic freedom to do 
unconventional stories and investigative 
pieces. 


If this sounds interesting and you have a 
minimum five years experience, prefer- 
ably on a metro, send at least 10 clips, 
salary history, resume and names of 
three references to Box 4452, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Classified Advertising 
(212) 675-4380 





FEATURE EDITOR - On quality daily in 
eastern PA. (Pulitzer '79). Ideal for 
experienced feature writer full of ideas 
and ready for next step. Write Jim 
Kevlin, Editor, Pottsville Republican, 
111 Mahantongo St., Pottsville, PA 
17901. 


FEATURES WRITER 

The Rockford Register Star, a 75,000 
Gannett daily near Chicago, is seeking 
an outstanding writer and reporter to 
join our prize-winning Best of Gannett 
team. The features writing candidate 
must have at least three years of daily 
experience. Send resume and samples 
of your work to Rick Jensen, Managing 
Editor, Rockford Register Star, 99 E. 
State St., Rockford, IL 61104. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT 
STAFF WRITER 

Staff writer with broad background 
sought for Zone 5 suburban 65,000 AM 
daily in highly competitive market. 
Good salary with fringes. Resume with 
references and clips to Box 4476, 
Editor & Publisher. 


General assignment features reporter 
sought. Position will include tifestyle 
coverage with part-time emphasis on 
radio and television market trends and 
personalities. Send letter, resume and 
tearsheets to Jim Willis, Managing 
Editor, Birmingham Post-Herald, PO 
Box 2553, Birmingham, AL 35202. 

















MANAGING EDITOR 


Midwestern Metro, indepen- 
dently owned, in the 150- 
250,000 range, seeks strong 
manager to direct its day-to- 
day news operations. 


This position requires finely 
honed skills in planning the 
news function and in execut- 
ing that plan through a staff 
consisting of veterans and 
“bright-eyes.” 


The paper is eager to 
improve itself in content and 
design and the person cho- 
sen for this position will be 
required to make significant 
contributions and be an 
agent of change. 


Those possessing only 
those old and traditional 
skills need not apply. How- 
ever, since we are an institu- 
tion in our community, tradi- 
tional values must be the 
foundation from which we 
grow. The position requires 
proven journalistic skills, 
brightness, outstanding 
news judgment and effective 
people skills. 


This opportunity will be 
highly rewarding materially 
and in satisfaction for the 
right person. 


Send resume to Box 4457, 
Editor & Publisher. 





FINANCIAL REPORTER 
The American Banker daily newspaper 
seeks aggressive writer to join 5-person 
Washington bureau. Only experienced, 
nighly motivated need apply to R. 
Sag 911 NPB, Washington, DC 
20045. 





GRAPHICS EDITOR 


The Anchorage Daily News is seeking an 
activists hands-on graphics editor to 
concentrate on our news sections. The 
ideal candidate would be a Mac whiz, 
able to produce meaningful breaking 
news graphics, but also a journalist with 
the experience to spot visual opportuni- 
ties and work closely with other editors. 
We're the largest paper in Alaska, publ- 
ished in one of the few cities left with 
competing dailies. We value excellence. 
Last year we won a Pulitzer and were 
runner-up for best use of pictures at 
POY. We've won Society of Newspaper 
Design Awards six consecutive years. If 
that sort of atmosphere appeals to you, 
send a letter, resume and work samples 
to Mike Campbell, Assistant Managing 
Editor, Anchorage Daily News, PO Box 
149001, Anchorage, AK 99514. 





HELP US MOVE! 


West Texas daily, circulation 30,000, 
moving soon to A.M. publication and 
expanding staff. A people-oriented 
newspaper with excellent benefits and 
opportunities for right people to move 
upward in our parent major media 
company. Some current vacancies due 
to such moves. As a result, we have 
openings for copy editor, 2 reporters 
(one with business-writing interest) and 
a creative photojournalist who does 
good work and wants it showcased. 
Prefer 1 or 2 years experience or strong 
entry-level candidates. We want to fill 
these posts quickly with quality people. 
Help us make the exciting move to A.M. 
and improve our newspaper at the same 
time. Send resume, portfolio and refer- 
ences to: Jim Servatius, Reporter- 
Telegram, 201 E. Illinois, Midland, TX 
79701. No calls, please. 





INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER for syndi- 
cated columnists Jack Anderson/Dale 
Van Atta. Work with the best. Small 
office, team atmosphere. Salary negoti- 
able. Send resume, clips to Managing 
Editor Dary! Gibson, c/o Jack Anderson, 
1531 P. St. NW, Washington, DC 
20005. 





INVESTIGATIVE STAFF WRITER 
Immediate opening for investigative 
reporter on suburban Zone 5, 65,000 
AM daily. Probe organized crime, 
corrupt government and unsavory busi- 
ness concerns in an area known for its 
bad guys. Experienced reporter wanted. 
Top salary, fringes to qualified candi- 
date. New state-of-the-art facilities. 
Competitive market. Resume clips and 
references to Box 4474, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 


11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 


(212) 675-4380 














Fame due to the achieve- 
ments of the mind never 
perishes. 

Properitus 
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MANAGING EDITOR 


6,000 circulation daily in Southeastern 
Virginia is seeking an effective manager 
to supervise a 6 person newsroom. 
Strong writing, layout and copy editing 
skills a must. Send resume and samples 
of work to: 

Otis Amory, Publisher 

Suffolk News-Herald 

PO Box 1220 

Suffolk, VA 23434 


NEWS EDITOR 

Aggressive, creative news editor sought 
to lead reporting staff of paginated daily 
180 miles from Denver. Competitive 
pay, excellent benefits. Resume, 
samples to Managing Editor, Star 
Herald, PO Box 1709, Scottsbluff, NE 
69363-1709. 








NEWS EDITOR sought by 23,000 
circulation afternoon daily on scenic 
Northern California coast. Responsibili- 
ties include evaluating wire copy and 
laying out pages, with assistance of 
2-person copy desk. Individual should 
be a team player, with a flair for page 
design as well as solid news judgment. 
Desk experience required. Please send 
resume, references and samples of 
page layout to: Jerry Post, Times- 
Standard, PO Box 3580, Eureka, CA 
95502. 


PUBLICATIONS EDITOR, NCAA 
Publishing Department. Applications 
are being accepted for a publications 
editor in the NCAA publishing depart- 
ment. Publications editors are responsi- 
ble for editing and production of NCAA 
publications (including rules books, 
record books, membership publica- 
tions) and general printed materials 
(e.g., forms, pamphlets, office 
supplies). Publications editors also are 
reporters for The NCAA News, the Asso- 
ciation’s tabloid newspaper published 
46 times a year. Qualifications include 
full-time professional experience in 
editing, sports writing and publications 
production at least three years required. 
Must be capable typist, accurate writer, 
careful editor, knowledgeable in sports 
and adaptable to desk-oriented position 
with very limited travel. Salary is 
commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. Starting date approxi- 
mately March 12, 1990. Send cover 
letter, resume and salary history by 
February 23, to: Micheal V. Earle, 
Director of Publishing, NCAA, PO Box 
1906, Mission, KS 66201. The NCAA 
is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. 


REPORTERS needed for quality Arkan- 
sas daily. Top award-winner. Proven 
training ground. Letter, resume, clips to 
Box 4463, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER: For award-winning subur- 
ban PA daily of 65,000. Send clips that 
show people and impact behind the 
story. Good salary, benefits, 401(k). 
Write to Joe Halberstein, Associate 
Editor, Bucks County Courier Times, 
8400 Route 13, Levittown, PA 19057. 














REPORTERS 


The News Tribune, Central New Jersey's 
fastest growing newspaper, is seeking 
experienced reporters who have a lust 
for enterprise. We are looking for self 
starting, tough-minded writers who 
have proven abilities digging deep, 
keeping public officials accountable 
and discovering the heart of a commun- 
ity. Send resume and enterprise clips 
only to Glenn Ritt, Executive Editor, 
The News Tribune, One Hoover Way, 
Woodbridge, NJ 07095. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 





REPORTER 

The Florence Morning News, a 32,000 
daily AM, is searching for a top-notch 
reporter with proven credentials to join 
its staff. Ideal candidate will be reporter 
at a strong weekly or small daily wanting 
to move up to a mid-sized operation that 
is working to make a name for itself in 
eastern South Carolina. Candidates 
should forward a resume, up to 6 work 
samples, references and salary require- 
ments to: Darren Drevik, Managing 
Editor, Florence Morning News, 141 S. 
Irby Street, Florence, SC 29501. 





REPORTER 


Are you a full-time wire service reporter 
interested in joining a daily? The Toldeo 
Blade is looking for someone with dead- 
line writing experience to cover every- 
thing from general assignment to a 
regular beat. Top minimum $753 week. 
Send resume to Jo K. Yarborough, 541 
Superior St., Toledo, OH 43660. 





REPORTER 

The Fort Worth Star Telegram is seeking 
an aggressive, independent and respon- 
sible beat reporter to work in expanding 
coverage of its most competitive, boom- 
ing region. Must have 1-5 years report- 
ing experience and want to work for 
major metropolitan daily and Sunday 
newspaper. 


Send resume and clips to: 


Joan Krauter 
Managing Editor, Northeast 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
807 Forest Ridge Drive, Suite 100 
Bedford, TX 76022 





REPORTERS-Bright, energetic, for 
quality daily (Pulitzer ‘79). Two 
positions. 

Business-coal, cogeneration, retail, real 
estate, industry ranging from aluminum 
to pencils. 

General assignment-Public affairs, 
features, spot news, municipal cover- 
age. 

Coane salary, benefits, profes- 
sional challenge. Write Jim Kelvin, 
Editor, Pottsville Republican, 111 
Mahantongo St., Pottsville, PA 17901. 


Smaller NW Missouri daily seeks strong, 
productive reporter. Solid local format; 
growing community with university, 
industry, agriculture. Need your help to 
be the best. Call Jim Fall, 
816-562-2424, or write Box 188, 
Maryville, MO 64468. 


SPORTS DESK -- The APSE tells us we 
already have one of the top Sunday 
sections in the nation. We want to reach 
that level every day, and our new execu- 
tive sports editor is looking for an exper- 
ienced hand to help our staff achieve 
that goal. We're looking for candidates 
with daily newspaper experience, admi- 
nistrative and planning skills, and dead- 
line production ability. Our 106,000 
AM/167,000 Sunday newspaper is in a 
very competitive market with reader 
interest ranging from schools and sand- 
lots to local colleges and pros and the 
national scene. If you think you can 
help, send a resume, tearsheets and a 
cover letter telling why, to William M. 
Dowd, Managing Editor/features, The 
Times Union, Box 15000, Albany, NY 
12212. No telephone calls, please. 


SPORTS DESK SPECIALIST 
We're looking for an eager sports 
deskperson to help us produce pages 
that really sizzle for our growing state 
capital AM award-winning newspaper. 
We have reorganized the sports depart- 
ment and the design operation and have 
some pians that are too secret to talk 
about in this ad. We'll consider a person 
with relatively little professional experi- 
ence if she or he is energetic and 
excited about the work. The pay is good; 
the benefits are excellent; the town is 
great; the staffers are real pros. The 
time is now! Send sample pages and 
salary needs to: Patrick Coburn, Manag- 
ing Editor, The State Journal-Register, 
One Copley Plaza, Springfield, IL 
62705. 











SPORTS EDITOR 
Small upstate NY daily. Salary in $20's. 
Resume, work samples, references to 
Box 4449, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR 
Northern California small daily seeks 
sports journalist to cover area high 
schools and junior college in beautiful 
outdoor sports area. Resume, clips, 
statement of career goals and coverage 
philosophy to Managing Editor, Oroville 
California Mercury Register, 2081 2nd 
Street, Oroville, CA 95966. 


STAFF REPORTER. “Best in State” 
(1989) weekly seks motivated, exper- 
ienced reporter. Xural environment, 2 
hours Manhattan,/3 hours Boston. Busi- 
ness background preferred, not 
mandatory. Send resume, references, 
clips: Box 4455, Editor & Publisher. 

















ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 


E & P’s offices will be closed on: 


Monday, February 19th, 
President’s Day 


Please note this when 
submitting ad copy for 
the February 24th issue. 


The Meridian Star, a 25,000-circula- 
tion award-winning, Sunbelt Daily, has 
an immediate opening for an exper- 
ienced sports editor. Send resume, writ- 
ing and layout samples to: Managing 
Editor, The Meridian Star, PO Box 
1591, Meridian, MS 39301. 





The Pittsburgh Press is looking for an 
experienced, aggressive business repor- 
ter with energy, enthusiasm and the 
ability to dig stories out of a conserva- 
tive business community. Fine writing 
and the sensitivity to chronicle the 
subtle lifestyle and workplace changes 
going on in the city’s transition to a 
service economy are essential. Please 
send resume and clips that show enter- 
prise, insight, and stylish writing, as 
well as a grasp of the bascis to Steven 
N. Czetli, Executive Business Editor, 
PO Box 566, Pittsburgh, PA 15230. No 
calls, please. 





The Rocky Mountain News, Denver’s 
circulation leader, is looking for an 
editorial writer who cares about local 
and state issues, has some production 
experience and is blissed with keen 
sense of style. Preferred politics: 
moderate to conservative. We're build- 
ing one of the most alert and lively 
commentary sections in the country. 
Please write (do not call) Vincent Carroll 
at 400 West Colfax Ave., Denver, CO 
80204. 





The west’s fastest growing newspaper is 
searching for an experienced feature 
writer for its lifestyle staff. Solid back- 
round in reporting and writing on a daily 
newspaper required. We emphasize 
quality writing. The position offers an 
opportunity to work in one of the south- 
west’s most exciting cities: lots of enter- 
tainment, low cost of living and a popu- 
lar climate. Pay commensurate with 
experience. Send resumes and clips to: 
Frank Fertado, Features Editor, Las 
Vegas Review-Journal, PO Box 70, Las 
Vegas, NV 89125. 


The Meridian Star, an award-winning 
Sunbelt daily, is taking applications for 
copy editing positions. Contact News 
Editor Burl Donson at (601) 693-1551; 
PO Box 1591, Meridian, MS 39301. 








WIRE EDITOR 


The Dallas Times Herald is looking for 
an experienced wire handler with 
rewrite skills. Duties include backup 
supervision of national, foreign 
bureaus; original ideas for non-routine 
coverage; good news judgment. 


Send cover letter detailing your goals, 
resume, work samples, references and 
salary history to: Philip Schoch, Associ- 
ate Managing Editor, Dallas Times 
Herald, 1101 Pacific Ave., Dallas, TX 
75202. 





WRITER 

Office of Publications at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Experienced writer to prepare copy 
for development and general university 
publications. Bachelor’s degree and 
5-10 years professional writing experi- 
ence required. Competitive salary. Send 
resume, three references and samples 
of writing by March 1 to Marcia Beutler, 
Employment Representative, Personnel 
Services, 401 S. Grant St., West Lafay- 
ette, IN 47907. An affirmative action/ 
equal opportunity employer. 














Speak Eastern 
European Language? 
(except German & Polish) 


Eastern Europe (daily) TIMES needs experienced 
journalists to cover business in eastern Europe from 
there, Eastern mother-tongue writers (non-smokers) 
who follow American rules. If you have answered 
before write again. Rush clips, resume to Adams 
Publishing, Opperstraat 40, Brussels, 1050 Belgium. 
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SUNDAY EDITOR 

A newsroom leader who can coordinate 
weekend coverage for a progressive 
Zone 2 daily that is expanding to a 
Sunday publication beginning April 1. 
Send resume and letter telling us why 
you're the right person to make this new 
project work to Antone Clark, Managing 
Editor, The Recorder, One Venner 
Road, Amsterdam, NY 12010. 





The Burlington Free Press, a Gannett 
newspaper in Burlington, Vermont, is 
looking for assistant city editor/business 
editor and an assistant news editor. 
Send resume and work samples to Ron 
Thornburg, Editor, Burlington Free 
Press, 19 College Street, Burlington, 
VT 05401. 





The Odessa American, a Pulitzer Prize- 
winner in West Texas, anticipates that 
some cityside reporting jobs may be 
opened up by virtue of good reporters 
moving up to bigger markets. And that 
is the reputation we want to keep with 
filling those beats. If you are looking for 
a good news town, strong editing, an 
aggressive style and competitive salary 
and benefits, contact Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor Keith Briscoe at PO Box 
2952, Odessa, Texas 79760 





The Palm Beach Daily News, a 
12,500-circulation daily in one of the 
world’s most sophisticated fashion 
markets, has an opening for a fashion 
editor. We're looking for an excellent 
reporter with fashion writing experience 
or a solid fashion background. Please 
send clips and resume to Joyce Harr, 
Editor, Paim Beach Daily News, 265 
Royal Poinciana Way, Palm Beach, FL 
33480. 





WANT TO BE A WINNER? 


The newspaper that is leaving the others 
behind is looking for a copy editor to 
share front page duties. We’re a full 
color all week. Circulation grew at 4.4% 
last year. Seeking quality in skills, 
ideas, goals. Send clips and resume to: 
Paula Redmann 
Human Resources Manager 
The Bismark Tribune 
PO Box 1498 
Bismarck, ND 58502 


Application deadline: March 2, 1990 


MARKETING 


MARKETING SERVICES 
PROMOTION DIRECTOR: 
We are a Gannett daily newspaper of 
57,000 daity circulation and 80,000 
Sunday circulation in need of pro-active 
high energy level Marketing Services 
and Promotion Executive. Responsibili- 
ties include creating and directing our 
advertising, circulation and news mark- 
eting plans, promotions, public rela- 
tions, educational services and research 
projects. The preparation of market 
data to assist the advertising sales 
representatives and marketing presen- 
tations are also primary responsibilities. 
Necessary qualifications include a 
strong promotional background, proven 
creative abilities and strong written and 
verbal communication skills. Newspap- 
er marketing/promotional experience is 
preferred as is a marketing or advertis- 
ing degree. If interested and qualified, 
please send resume and salary require- 
ments to: Susan T. Rosin, Human 
Resources Director, Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, PO Box 19430, Green Bay, WI 
54307-9430. AN EQUAL OPPORTUN- 
ITY EMPLOYER. 








PRODUCTION/TECH 





MARKETING RESEARCH 


MARKETING RESEARCH ANALYST 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

One of the nation’s leading newspaper 
research departments has an immedi- 
ate opening for a research analyst. 
The right individual will be responsible 
for analyzing market and media data to 
support marketing/advertising oppor- 
tunities. You will design and execute 
creative, results-oriented advertising 
sales presentations, as well as work with 
other key newspaper departments. 
A college degree in business, marketing 
or advertising is required, with at least 
two years related work experience in 
newspaper or marketing research, 
advertising or other media related field. 
We offer competitive compensation and 
benefits. Please send resume to Person- 
nel Dept., Houston Chronicle, 801 
Texas Avenue, Houston, TX 77002. 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 








related experience. 


MARKETING RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
The Boston Globe 


New England’s largest newspaper is expanding their Market- 
ing Research Department. The successful candidate for this 
professional position will have several years of research- 





IMMEDIATE opening for qualified Goss 
Urbanite pressman. Good pay and 
benefits. Non-smoking environment. 
7-day daily, 18,000 circulation. Send 
resume to: Box 450, Farmington, NM 
87499. 





PRESSMAN 
Goss Web Urbanite, experienced, excel- 
lent growth potential. Salary and bene- 
fits over scale. Zone 2. NSD Printing 
Corp. Call Park Chin (516) 484-3300 
or FAX resume (516) 484-6749. 





The Virgin Islands Daily News, a 
Gannett newspaper, is searching for a 
= pressperson. We have a seven-unit 

oss Community press. We publish six 
mornings a week. We are looking for 
someone who enjoys the outdoor life 
(our weather is the best in the world) 
and who has a passion for quality repro- 
duction. Must have at least two years of 
experience. Good salary and benefits. 
Write Howard Lawrence, Virgin Island 
News, PO Box 7760, St. Thomas, VI 
00801. No phone calls please. An 
equal opportunity employer. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MARKETING PROMOTION MANAGER 
Hands-on manager needed to develop 
multi-media campaigns, produce sales 
literature and write high-impact adver- 
tising copy. Must have strong, techni- 
cally accurate, writing skills. Able to 
work research. Will develop promotional 
campaigns to support existing products 
and launch new ones. Seeking individu- 
al with high energy, a BA in a related 
field, and solid advertising/marketing 
experience (newspaper experience 
helpful). Writing portfolio required. 
ig resume and copies of your work 
0: 
Jo-Ann Bradley 
Human Resources Director 
News-Press 
2442 Anderson Ave. 
Fort Myers, FL 33901 

EEO/M/F 





PRESSROOM MANAGER 
For Daily Newspaper - 21 K Circulation. 
Position available immediately. Mini- 
mum 5 years experience on Goss Urba- 
nite press, plus 3 years supervisory 
experience. Send resume to: Personnel 
Director, PO Box 2048, Santa Fe, NM 





PRODUCTION DIRECTOR - 
40,000 4-daily operation 20 miles 
north of Boston seeks strong newspaper 
person with management skills to be 
responsible for entire production 
stream. Must be capable of leading us 
from Atex-DT|l-Autokon-Mac-Monotype 
platform to full pagination. 

John Maihos 
Essex County Newspapers 
Dunham Road, Beverly, MA 01915 
(508) 922-1234 Ext. 555 





SALES 


ADVERTISING SALES 

One of America’s fastest growing weekly 
publications. The prestigious Beverly 
Hills Courier, now in its 25th year, 
needs ad representatives for classified, 
retail, and national. The Beverly Hills 
Courier, 8840 Olympic Bivd., Beverly 
Hillis, CA 90211. Telephone: (213) 
278-1322 Fax: 271-5118 











Fast-growing Newsrack manufacturer is 
seeking enthusiastic self starters for 
direct sales to the newspaper industry. 
Several territories available. Send 
resume or direct inquiries to: Dean 
Holder, Vice President, Sales/ 
Marketing, PO Box 149, Whitehall, NY 
2887 








We require experience in all phases of marketing research - 
from proposal development through reporting writing and 
presentation - with particular strengths in the area of ques- 
tionnaire construction, statistical analysis, as well as inter- 
pretive reporting. Real experience accessing and compiling 
information from various databases containing primary and 
secondary data would be a plus. 


@ Well developed oral and written skills a must. 

@ A working knowledge of SAS, VAX software and PC use is 
desirable. 

@ Excellent salary and benefit package. 


Please submit resume to: 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
Attn: Adeline Calian 
Personnel Director 
PO Box 2378 
Boston, MA 02107-2378 


The Boston Globe 


An Affirmative Action Employer M/F 








SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
$44,000 


Major midtown communications company is seeking Sales 
Representatives to direct independent dealers and agents, 
in the basics of sales distribution, collection and service. 


Successful candidate must have a minimum of two years 
sales experience, plus excellent written and verbal commu- 
nications skills. College degree preferred. Company car 
provided, candidate must have a valid driver’s license. 
Expense account also provided. Excellent comprehensive 
company benefit program, including tuition refund program. 


For immediate consideration, please forward letter and 
resume, including salary history to: 


SMN/SR, 5th Floor 
71 5th Ave., NYC 10003 














An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 











HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SALES 


CIRCULATION 





Regional sales reer for dynamic 
fast growing group of Florida communi- 
ty newspapers. We are looking for an 
experienced professional with a 
successful track record. We seek a team 
player with weekly and daily experience, 
a self-starter who manages his/her own 
time well. Strong on focus and follow 
through. Travel will primarily be within 
Florida. Our regional sales manager will 
be a superior salesperson who knows 
that planning and attention to detail is 
part of the service that wins trust and 
keeps customers. 

Please send resume to or call Huey 
Stinson, Assistant to the Publisher, Sun 
Coast Media Group, Inc., 200 E. Venice 
Ave., Venice, FL 34285, (813) 
484-2611. 


Circulation Manager wants to relocate. 
Experience with 4,000 Kansas daily 
and 8,000 North Dakota daily. Gene 
Springer (701) 572-3119. 





EDITORIAL 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT WRITER 
Seeks Sunbelt. 20 years in print, radio, 
TV. Dan: (904)622-6528. 








Author, scholar and award-winning 
education writer at mid-sized metro 
seeks Digger challenges. Box 4478, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Business writer seeks spot on daily or 
large weekly. Call Dean at (718) 
968-1597. Leave message. 








POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Professional journatist with 15 years 
experience publishing profitable, award 
winning, daily and weekly newspapers 
desires a position as publisher, general 
manager of a community newspaper or 
as a member of a management team 
supervising community newspapers. 
Contact David Hardy, 5158 E. Weaver 
Place, Littleton, CO 80121, (303) 
740-7191. 


Genera! management/ad director. Daily 
& weekly publishing experience. Avail- 
able due to sale of metro daily. Mr. 
Taylor (916) 682-2418, AM. 


EXPERIENCED PUBLISHER _ 

28 years experience with community 
daily newspapers. Seek new opportunity 
to lead, manage daily following sale of 
newspaper. Excellent business, 
management, circulation and sales 
skills. Proven leader. Will relocate. 
Excellent references. Call Chester 
Anglen (214)937-2772 or send FAX to 
(214)937-1139. 


ADVERTISING 


Employed, experienced, degreed ad 
salesman seeks relocation, prefer Zone 
5 with circulation 18,000 plus. Box 
4477, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS POSITION 
Circulation Manager presently employ- 
ed by a medium sized daily. Eteven 
years experience in sales, service, 
collections, budgeting, and promotion. 
Willing to relocate. Write to Box 4453, 
Editor & Publisher. 





























CITY EDITOR, 39, at 40,000 PM daily 
seeks new challenge as editor of smaller 
newspaper or in key role at larger paper. 
Mature, strong, steady performer with 
superior editing, layout, and coaching 
skills. Also capable editorial writer. 
B.A., M.A. degrees. Write Box 4272, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Experienced, hard-hitting investigative 
reporter seeking position with magazine 
or newspaper located in the Washington 
DC metropolitan area; Solid references, 
(301) 317-8912 Tim Maier 


Experienced editor with sharp editing 
eye, Creative layouts, good people skills 
seeks new challenge. Box 4459, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Hard working, enthusiastic reporter 
with three years experience seeks job on 
mid to large daily committed to quality. 
Experienced with politics, cops and 
environment coverage. Box 4467, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Reporter, Four years experience, wants 
to be productive for you. I’m looking to 
be my best with your daily. | love gener- 
al general assignment, features, 
column-writing. All sized papers, all 
zones welcome. | want a good job now. 
Call Vincent (516) 661-8297. 


WASHINGTON VETERAN 





Has experience in commerce, science, 
cultural, general news from all branches 
of government. Desire to return journal- 
ism from public affairs work. Special 
interest in international affairs, but will 
consider any offer for bureau reporting 
or special research. 

Box 4469, Editor & Publisher. 





Washington-based analyst/editor for 
major defense publishing company 
seeks position with daily newspaper/ 
weekly magazine. Former naval officer 
with clips, contacts and more. 

Box 4445, Editor & Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Frank Jossi 


A few years ago Boston Universi- 
ty’s College of Communication 
received a contract from the United 
States Information Agency to set upa 
center for training Afghan journalists. 

The USIA wanted to boost West- 
ern coverage and had the idea that 
Afghans could do it themselves. Train 
them, give them video cameras, note- 
books and still cameras, and let them 
run. The argument went that those 
many publications without Afghan 
war correspondents would be clam- 
oring for more news from the front. 

The argument was further bol- 
stered by the fact the Soviets had 
blacked out most Western coverage 
of the war. Only a rare Western jour- 
nalist was ever allowed to see the 
Soviet Army in action, leaving most 
journalists just one option — travel 
inside Afghanistan with the mujahi- 


trip, the kind that the USIA figured 
many journalists would rather not 
make. 

Formally opened in June 1987, the 
Afghan Media Resource Center 
immediately drew the ire of leading 
American journalists, who 
denounced it as a propaganda ploy by 
the USIA. When Joachim Maitre 
became dean of B.U.’s communica- 
tions school, observers made note he 
carried right-wing credentials and 
that he had made a propaganda movie 
for the contras. Then Hearst’s King 
Features Syndicate, which had plans 
to distribute the center’s stories, 
dropped out. 

Despite the rough start, the center 
still operates today. What has it 
accomplished? Should the USIA 
have created it? And, has it made a 
contribution to the cause of good jour- 
nalism? 

Over the past few months, I have 
pondered these questions and have 
come up with inexact answers. | 
worked at the center from January 
until June of 1989 after spending three 
months teaching journalism to unin- 
terested college students at Punjab 
University in Lahore, Pakistan. 

When I arrived in Peshawar, the 





(Jossi is a free-lance writer who 
spent six months working at the Af- 
ghan Media Resource Center — from 
January to June of 1989. He has also 
worked at the Savannah [Ga.] Morn- 
ing News ard Evening Press.) 





The Afghan Media Resource Center 


center and the city had never been 
busier with journalists coming from 
around the world, covering one of the 
events of the year. The center daily 
handled inquiries from foreign corre- 
spondents, covered the Jalalabad 
battle that followed the Soviet with- 
drawal, and trained Afghan journal- 
ists. At times the AMRC provided a 
variety of services, ranging from 
working as a quasi-travel agency for 
correspondents to spreading mujahi- 
deen propaganda to serving as a true 
information center where visitors 
could view war footage and photo- 
graphs and read two years’ worth of 
news releases in two languages. 

As a repository of information on 
the Afghan war, the AMRC may be as 


seem understanding and forgivable. 
(In fact, many reporters and photog- 
raphers | met knew about the indis- 
cretions of Lohbeck and Hoover but 
did nothing about it.) 

The AMRC is located in the Uni- 
versity Town section of Peshawar, a 
nice area by Asian standards that, had 
the streets been better constructed 
and landscaped, would have looked 
like a pleasant Miami suburb. During 
my stay the center employed from 40 
to 45 men and no women, following 
the tradition of male-dominated 
Islamic societies. To its credit, the 
center established a program in 1989 
to train Afghan women to work as 
reporters, photographers and cam- 
erawomen, but none has been hired. 








deen. That could be a very dangerous 


Yet, if the center’s major problem were accuracy 
and believability, they can perhaps be excused since 
few of the editors had been educated in the West or 
had worked for a Western-style news organization. 








good as any currently available in 
Peshawar. As a journalistic enter- 
prise, however, its record during my 
six-month stay leaves much to be 
desired and provides ample evidence 
that reporters, editors and television 
crews heavily involved in a cause can- 
not adequately or fairly cover that 
cause. 

Neither training by Americans nor 
constant encouragement can con- 
vince men who have seen 10 years of 
war, the loss of family members, and 
the murder of one million of their 
countrymen of the need for critical 
reporting of their cause. Had the same 
scale of death and destruction 
occured to America, it is doubtful our 
press would rise to the occasion and 
truthfully report dangerous political 
squabbles and military setbacks. 

Yet, if the center’s major problem 
were accuracy and believability, they 
can perhaps be excused since few of 
the editors had been educated in the 
West or had worked for a Western- 
style news organization. If the recent 
allegations in the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review are true — that CBS 
cameraman Mike Hoover faked foot- 
age (first printed by the New York 
Times) and that CBS Peshawar rep- 
resentative Kurt Lohbeck acted as a 
public relations representative of the 
mujahideen, the AMRC’s failures 


Peshawar is one of the world’s truly 
exotic cities. Writers conjure adjecti- 
val flip dives to describe the narrow, 
colorful streets of the Old City with 
markets selling everything from 
illegal booze to British breast-devel- 
oping “creme” to heroin and hashish; 
and to describe the deadly political 
intrigues of the boastful, unctuously 
pious mujahideen leadership. 

I worked mainly in the print depart- 
ment of the AMRC, where 10 to 15 
reporters gathered information that 
became six to eight-paragraph articles 
transmitted daily in English and Urdu 
to Pakistani newspapers and interna- 
tional wire services. Three Afghans 
translated stories from the Afghan 
languages of Dari and Pushtu into 
English articles which I edited. 

I also served to answer inquiries 
about America, to explain the West’s 
support of Salmon Rushdie and, on 
one occasion, to help Afghans fill out 
U.S. immigration forms. Since the 10 
or so applicants knew only the years 
of their births, I gave them each a 
date-of-birth. 

In the first year of operation, from 
June 1987 to June 1988, the AMRC 
produced 400 articles, 20,000 photo- 
graphs, and 500 hours of tape. The 
output is a significant achievement 
marred only by the fact the quality is 





(Continued on page 56) 
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Indonesia Is Working Hard 
To Protect the Air That We Breath 


Scientists warn carbon dioxide levels are rising in the 
Earth’s atmosphere creating a “greenhouse effect.” As 
the planet warms, they fear floods and severe droughts. 

Two major causes of the increased carbon dioxide 
levels have been identified. First and foremost, the 
burning of fossil fuels is responsible for over 80 percent 
of the increase. Emissions from coal-fired energy plants, 
automobiles and industrial plants are heavy with carbon 
dioxide. Second, deforestation of tropical forests 
reduces the amount of carbon dioxide that forests 
convert to oxygen. 

Indonesia, which contains 10 percent of the world’s 
tropical forests, believes we all need to work together to 
assure a safe future for our planet. Indonesia is doing its 
part to address the deforestation problem. In fact, over 
one-third of Indonesia’s 350 million acres of forests are 
already totally preserved. On forests being used for 


timber production, Indonesia has established strict 
harvesting regulations, requiring sustainable harvest 
levels, selective or partial cutting and reforestation. 
Enforcement of regulations and penalties for violations 
have recently been increased. 

Most deforestation in tropical forests is caused by 
shifting cultivators, farmers who clear forests to plant 
crops and then move on. Indonesia has programs in 
place to help these families develop permanent farms. 

Indonesia’s tropical forests play an important role in 
purifying the air we all breath. And Indonesia is working 
hard to assure it will have tropical forests forever. 


Indonesia 
Tropical Forests Forever 


For more information write: The Indonesian Forestry Community, 1230 S.W. Ist Ave., 4th Floor, Portland, OR 97204 





How could 


so much 
News 
happen in 
one place: 


Redding, Californias 
Record Searchlight summa- 
rizes virtually the entire 
paper on page 2. 

“News Briefing” indexes 
and summarizes every article 
more than six inches long. 
Graphics and section heads 
make it easy to locate key 
orsign easy to find the 
complete stories inside. 

Advertisers are indexed, 
too, consistent with our belief 
that the whole newspaper 
should be easily accessible. 

This extra measure of 
reader service has earned the 
Record Searchlight recogni- 
tion as Scripps Howards 1989 
leader in improving indexing 
of stories, features and ads. 

Readers in Redding know 
where to look first for news, 
sports and features. It all 
in one place, in the Record 
Searchlight. 


= SCRIPPS HOWARD 
18 NEWSPAPERS 


DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 








lose an engine in flight. A-3. 





been home to 2 splinter religious 
. C-3. 














s BODIES UNEARTHED: Law en- 
in the barn of an Ohio farm that had 
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@ WARRIORS BEAT HEAT: The 
Golden State Warriors edged the 
Miami Heat 119-117. NBA round- 
up, B-2. 

@ LEAGUES OPEN PLAY: Smail 
high school 
basketball 
teams open 
plav in the 

besic C. 


cade and Ev- 





ergreen 

leagues, wits 
the Trinity et Burney girls hign- 
lighting play. B-3. 


® WILSON SPEAKS OUT: *orm- 
| er Cincinnati Bengal Stanley Wil- 
| son told a national magazine that 
| other teammates snorted cocaine 
| with him before last year’s Super 
| Bowl. B-3. 
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Dow: Up 1.49 
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pointment to seniors 60 and 
Jan. 17 in Weaverville. D-1. 


Sports 

Thursday's scores 

NBA 

New York 100, Atlanta 95 
Minnesota 100, Charlotte 98 
Phoenix 119, Dallas 102 
Golden State 119, Miami 117 
Denver 112, Sacramento 98 


@ REYNOLDS BOWS OUT: After 
his Sacramento Kings lost to the 

« Nuggets 112-98, Coach 
Jerry Reynolds gave way to 
newly hired Dick Motta. B-1. 


prove. Sports editor Dave Brum- 
baugh‘s column, 8-1. 


@ CARBOHYDRATES THE KEY: 


| Runners looking for an edge in. @ 
‘ the Record Searchlight Redding 


in should load up on 


| Half-Maratho! 
| carbohydrates. 8-1. 


at quarter- 
back, the 
Cleveland 
Browns are 


teady for 
their playoff 


deren gs Aaa vlaghan ages 





i Charles H. Keating ir. 

{ 

| @ KEATING TESTIFIES: Charles 
H. Keating Jr. testified Thursday 
that Lincoin Savings bookkeepers 
hid the true buyer in a major real 

| estate deal. C-3. 


| @ OFFICES PLANNED: The par 


ent company of Redding Medical ae 
| in too many ways, and in too many 


Center is building a suite of 20 
new doctors‘ offices in downtown 
Redding. 8-8. 


@ MODELS ROLLING OUT: The 
1990s ore here, auto shows are 
gearing up in all sectors of the 
country. 8-8. 


@ SLUMP MAY BE WORSE?: 
There are 

aia | widespreed 

a 


ars the au- 
| LS eSre} tomobile in- 


nation’s unemployment rate 
steady at 5.3 percent in Decem- 
ber. 8-8. 
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8 BIG BIRDS VALUABLE: There's | © 


oil in emus, and two Texas entrepre- 


promising 





about Butte County’ 
financial crisis is of litle value tothe | 


places, to think itis now over. B-7, 
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